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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERWOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from January 
25. to February, 25. 1808, in the vicini- 


ty of Edinburgh. 
Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 
Jan. Mu. wn. In. Pts. 
26 } 29.4 | 81} O.1 Snow 


27 | 29.4 26 | 35 | —_n Clear 
98 | 28.8 34 1 38 | 0.05 Snow 
29 | 29.5) | St} 39} 0.01 Ditto 
29.5 34 | 39 | 0.02 Showers 
09.41 88 | 421] 0.01 Ditto 
29.6 $9 1 48 | <u Clear 
29.35 | 58 | 40] 1.15 Rain 
29.5 35 | 391 0.4 Ditto 
30. 30 | 36} 0.01 Ditto 
29,81 | 36 | 39| 0.51 Ditto 
29.4 $9 | 89} 0.02 Ditto 
29.62 | 380 | 335} 0.01 Snow 
29.6 28 | Clear 
| 29.91 32 136 | Ditto 


"QA 


10 | 30.05 | 27 | 31 0.01 Snow 
11 | 29.8 | Clear 
12 | 29.91 | 271} 30) Ditto 

3 | 30. Ditto 
14 | 350.1 Si BT Ditto 
15 {2091 | 38 | 48} asus Cloudy 
16 | 2992 | 48 1 Clear 

| 80. 35 | 4310.01 Showers 
IS 80.01 42 | Clear 
19 | 50.15 | 42 | 48 | oe Cloudy 
20 | 30.4 Ditto 
| 30.5 S7 1 43 | Ditto 
22 30.51 | 38 1 ccm Ditto 
23 | 30.53 | 30 | 37 1 enue Ditto 
24 } 30.7 39 Ditto 
25 | 30.72 | 381 35 Ditto 


Quantity of Rain, 2.31 


March 11. Session rises. 


20, Equal day and night, 


High Water at Lreita 
For Marcu 1808. 


Morn. Even. 
Days. H.M. H.™. 
Tu. 


l 5 5 
W. 2 527 5 49 
Th 3 613 6 36 
Fr 4 7 O 7 &t 
Sa 5 749 8 
Su 6 9 6 
M. 7 93832 9 59 
Tu: & 10 26 10 53 
W. 9 11 20 11 47 
Fr. ll O 41 1 § 
Sa 12 135 22 
Su.13 230 258 
M14 $26 5+ 
Tul5 422 45! 
W.16 #521 5 50 
619 6 48 
Fr. 18 717 £47 45 
S14 £8 41 
Su.20 9 8) St 
M. 21 10 O 10 2 
Tu.22 1048 11 1! 
W.23 11 34 11 56 
Th. 24 0 19 
Fr. 25 040 1 1 
Sa. 26 122 1 4+ 
Su.27 2 5 2 26 
M. 28 248 £3 10 
Tu.29 3 32 54 
W.30 417 «4 40 
Th3l 5 4 5 2% 


MOON’s PHASES 
For Marcu 1808. 


Spparent time at Edinburgh 
D.u. M. 
First Quart. 5. 1.43. aftern. 


Full Moon, 12. 2. 9.aftern. 


Last Quart. 19, 5.4]. morn- 
New Moon, 27. 1.58. morn. 
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Description of MARCHMONT House. 
With a 


ARCHMONT is situa- 

ted two miles east of Greenlaw, 
the county town of Berwickshire, and 
was built about 50 years ago, ‘This 
house was the residence of the no- 
ble family of that name. Hugh, the 
last Earl of Marchmont, died on the 
Oth January 17945 and his eldest son, 
Lord Polwarth, having died without 
issue, he entailed the whole of his es- 
tates on the descendant of his sister, 
Lady Ann, who married Sir William 
Purves of Purves, Bart. Sir William 
Purves, the first Baronet of the fami- 
lv, was a great royalist, and made a 
distinguished figure in the Civil Wars. 
—He was the character introduced 
by Allan Ramsay into the Gentle 
Shepherd, under the title of Sir Wil- 
liam Worthy. We expect soon to 
have it in our power to present our 
readers with some curious particulars 
relative to this personage. 


Biographical Sketch of the late Dr’ 


FINLAYSON. 


R Jamrs FinLayson was born at 
Yamblane, about the year 1762. 

His parents were poor, but honest and 
pectable, ‘They belonged to that 


class of small farmers which has fur- 
nished to the church of Scotland many 
of its brightest ornaments. It is com- 
mon with families of this class, when 
any of the sons discover a peculiar 
taste and capacity for literature, to e- 
ducate him for this profession. ‘To 
have one of their sons a clergyman, 
both on account of the sanctity of the 
character, and the superior rank im 
lite, is generally an object of their 
highest ambition. ‘These young men, 
thus selected on account of superior 
aptitude for literary pursuits, and 
placed under the necessity of exertion, 
are often found to outstrip those who, 
setting out with greater advantages, 
do not feel the same stimulus to acti- 
vity. ‘Fhe numerous bursaries which 
have been founded for poor and de- 
serving scholars, and the employment 
of teaching, are the chief means by 
which they are enabled to support 
themselves, during the long period of 
their ecclesiastica] probation. 

Mr Finlayson pursued his studies 
at Edinburgh, at a tine when it was 
adorned by many illustriousnames 3 by 
Robertson, Ferguson, Blair, and c- 
thers, from whorn he must have deziy- 
ed the most essential benefit, aud the 
value of whose iastructions he was well 
qualified to appreciate. On complet- 
ing his academicul course, he was for 
a few years, po is usual with church 
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candidates, engaged in fulfilling the 
office of a tutor. In thiscapacity he 
spent some time with the family of Sir 
Peter Murray of Ochtertyre, in Perth- 
shire. We have not learned whether 
he wasin any other. | 

In 1786, he was presented to the 
parish church of Borthwick, in Mid 
Lothian. But by this time his depth 
of understanding, and extent of infor- 
mation, had. pointed hin out as worthy 
to fill a still more distinguished sta- 
tion. Mr Bruce, then professor of 
Logic, having, in consequence of be- 
ing appointed to the office of Latin 
Secretary in London, relinquished the 
active duties of his class, Dr Finlayson 
was chosen to succeed him, though 
then only presentee to the parish of 
Borthwick. The general propriety 
of such an union of offices has been 
sometimes called in question. But it 
ts allowed by all, that none of the in- 
conveniencies to be apprehended from 
it, were in his case experienced. The 
employment seems to have been most 
happily adapted to the peculiar cha- 
racter of his powers, and was executed 
in a manner which gave universal sa- 
tisfaction. 

Such merit, however, was not made 
to be buried in a country church.— 
About three years after, in the month 
of December 1789, he received a call 
to the church of Lady Yesters, in E- 
dinburgh. <A few years after, he was 
transierred to the Old Greyfriars 
church, which being a double charge, 
was considered as a more eligible situa- 
tion. A vacancy having then taken 
place in the High church, considered 
as the most distinguished theatre of 
pulpit eloquence in Scotland, a depar- 
ture was made from the usual rou- 
tine of promotion, for the purpose of 
raising to this high situation, one who 
was calculated to do so much honour 
to it. He was also appointed to the 
office of King’s Almoner; and was 
thus raised nearly as high, both in 
point of honours and emolument, as 

the equal constitution apd moderate 


Biographical Sketch of the late Dr Finlayson. 


incomes of the church of Scotland 
could well admit of. 

Dr Finlayson’s apparently strong 
conformation of body, joined to his 
temperate habits, ailorded to his 
friends and the public the promise 
of a long career of activity and usetul- 
ness. A few years ago, however, he 
began to be affected by a complaint, 
the precise nature of which could not 
be ascertained, and which manifested 
itself chietly by debility and extreme 
irregularity of pulse. He continued, 
however, to teach his class, and to 
preach occasionally. He even began, 
during the present winter, to deliver 
his lectures. But his complaints daily 
increasing, and decided symptoms ap- 
pearing of water in the chest, he was 
obliged, at the end of three weeks, to 
desist, and his place was supplied 
by his friend the Rev. Principal Baird, 
who read the lectures of the students. 
Dr Finlayson’s health now rapidly de- 
clined, and he suffered extremely, both 
from the severity of the complaint, 
and the violent remedies which were 
employed to relieve it. In the ex- 
treme debility to which he was at last 
reduced, a paralytic shock came om 
and hastened his end, which took 
place on the 28th of January, 1808, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

As Dr Finlayson never published 
any thing except a few detached ser- 
mons, the high character which he en- 
joyed rested chietly upon his appear- 
ances in the pulpit and in his class.— 
His compositions were distinguished in 
the highest degree by soundness of 
judgment, depth of thought, and lucid 
arrangement. And though it was in 
reasoning chiefly that their excellence 
consisted, yet they were rendered at- 
tractive by a covering of rich, though 
somewhat elaborate ornament, which 
was spread over them. His manner was 
not considered as adding to their at- 
traction. It was devoid of gesture ; 
and even his tones were somewhat 
heavy and monotonous. 
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ly expressive of deep and penetrating, 
intelligence. 

li is understood that he left some 
manuscripts in a state fit for publica- 


In the general concerns of the 
thurch, he was deeply engaged, and 
was universally considered as one of 
the great bulwarks of the moderate 
party. Yet he seldom or never spoke 
in the assembly ; he wanted the rea- 
diness and fluency which are requi- 
site to the eloquence of a public as- 
sembly. But as a chamber counsel, if 
the expression may be used, he was 
held in the highest estimation. A 
paper which he drew up on the sub- 
ject of Chapels of Ease, had a great 
influence in setting to rest a question, 
which had long formed the chief 

ound of distinction between the two 
parties, and which has not siuce that 
time been revived. 

His private character was consider- 
ed, by those who knew him best, as 
completely upright and respectable.— 
He was liberal and generous in an un- 
common degree, We have heard 
that he made it a rule never to take 
money from a clergyman’s son. His 
secret beneficence was attested by the 
smallness of the sum, (not, we under- 
stand, exceeding 20001.) which he lert 
behind him, when compared with his 
frugal habits, and the great emolu- 
ments which he had long enjoyed.— 
He was uniformly kind and attentive 
to his parents, who had for some time 
been almost wholly dependent on 
him, and whom he supported com- 
fortably and respectably in their own 
Station. 

In his manners, he was net consi- 
dered, by strangers at least, as peculi- 
arly engaging. He spoke little, and 
the gravity of his manner sometimes 
bordered on severity. His intimate 
friends, however, were warmly attach- 
ed to him, and were accustamed even 
to extol his gentleness and indul- 
gence. | 

He was about the middle size, and 
stout made. ‘The expression .of his 


countenance was suited to the charac- 


ter of an understanding rather solid 
thay brilliant. His eye was singulat- 


tion. «Among these we have been 
witormed is a volume of sermons to be 
printed for the benefit of the sons of 
the clergy. We have been told also 
that he left permission to publish his 
lectures, should his friends judge it 


expedient. 


Celestial Phenomena for March 1808. 


Tuesday, March \st. 
Shan planet SATURN will he sta- 
tionary in longitude 7°%..22°..16', 
and latitude 2°..21’ North. His de- 
clination is then 16°..4’ South, and he 
comes to the meridian at half past + 
in the morning. 
Saturday, March Sth. 

The planet Mercury will arrive 
at his greatest elongation fromthe Sun, 
and may be seen in the evening after 
Sunset, near the Western point of the 
horizon, where he will set. 

Sunday, March 6th. 

The planet Venus will be-in eon- 
junction with 19 Caprtcerni, and the 
nearest approach of their centers will 
be 35’. 

Thursday March 8th. 

Venus will be iu conjunction witle 
§ Capricorni, a star of the Sth magni- 
tude, and will pass to the north of it, 
at the distance of 55 minutes. 

Wednesday, March 9th. 

The Moon will eclipse the star 
marked 1 ad @ Concri. The unmer- 
sion of the star will not be visible, bué 
the emersion happens at 6 minutes af- 
ter 6 o’clock in the evening, when the 
‘star is placed about 3 mmiutes to the 
South of the Moon’s centre. 

Friday, March \th. 

The Grorcium Sipus is at pre- 
sent situated in longitude 7°%..4°..3.5’, 
and latitude minutes North. 
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distance from the Equator is 12°..54 
South, and he Souths at 40 minutes 
after 2 o’clock in the morning. 


Sunday, March \3th. 

‘The longitude of JuPrTER is at pre- 
sen 11°..1°..19', and his latitude 50 
minutes South. His declination is 
11°..48’ South, and the time of his 
Southing 10°..36' in the forenoon. 


Suturday, March 19th. 


‘The Planet Mars is now situated 
in 0°..5°..59' of longitude, and 39’ of 
South latitude. His declination is 
1¥..46' North, and he comes to the 
meridian at 20 minutes past noon. 


Sunday, March 20th. 


The Sux will enter the sign Aries, 
er the Vernal Equinox, at 12 mi- 
nutes after 6 o’clock in the evening. 


Monday, March 21st. 


‘The GrorGium Sipus will be in 
conjunction with ~ Virginis, a star of 
the 4th magnitude, situated in the left 
toot of the Virgin. The distance of 
their centres at the time of conjunc- 
tron ts so small, that it will not exceed 
40 seconds. 

Luesday, March 22d, 

The planet Mircury will arrive 
at his inferior conjunction with the 
Sun at 20 minutes past 3 o’clock in 
ithe afternoen. 

Monday, March 28th. 
CONJUNCTION of JurITER & VeENvs- 

The planets Jupiter and Venus will 
be in conjunction with each other ; the 
nearest approach of their centres will 
be 5 minutes, and Venus will pass to 
the South of Jupiter. 


Thurday, March 31st. 
_ The planet Venus will be in con- 
yenction with a Aquari?, a star of the 
4th magnitude. ‘The distance of their 
centres at the time of conjunction will 
be 43 minutes, and the planet will pass 
to the South of theStar. 


Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Mayv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTs. 

ROFESSOR Davy’s interesting 

experimeuts on the fixed alkalies, 
of which we gave the results in a pre- 
ceding Number, have been repeated 
before the Ashesian and Mineralogi- 
cal Society, with Mr Pepy’s large 

Galvanie Battery, composed of 120 

pairs of plates, each of 36 inches area, 

containing hearly 7 cwt. of metal— 

Caustic potash, in a solid state, slightly 

moistened with the breath, was sub- 

jected to the galvanic action, and a 

metal was obtained, which was with 

difficulty separated from the pot- 
ash. It was exceedingly inflammable ; 
swam in Naptha; and when water 
was dropped upon it, the particles ex- 
ploded like grains of gunpowder 
thrown into the fire. ‘The metal ob- 
tained from Soda is not so highly in- 
flammable, and is therefore more easily 
collected. A small globule of it, thrown 
upon moistened paper, appeared in- 
stantly to become red hot, and gliding 

from the surface of the paper, fell il- 

luminated through the air. Results 

similar to these have been obtained by 

Mr Allen, by four troughs of fifty 

pairs, each having an area of sixteen 

inches. 

Mr Davy has likewise discovered, 
that some of the primitive earths, such 
as Barytes and Strontites, which have 
many alkaline qualities, are composed 
of metallic bases and oxygen, forming 
compound bodies, analogous to the two 
fixed alkalies. 

Several new telegraphs have been 
invented by Captain Pastry of the 
Royal Engineers, A full account of 
them may be seen in the Philosophical 
Magazine, v. 29, p, 210, 292. 

M. Grirsgt of Paris has invented 
a new clock of a globular form, and 
without weights. Its dial plate is 
transparent, and by means of a lamp, 
shews the hour of the day at a great 
distance. It is so constructed that 
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acither the wheels, the hands, nor the 
pendulum, cast any shadow. It may 
be use! in private apartinents, and an- 
swers the purpose of a timepiece and 
a lamp at the same time, 


Mont hiy Memoranda in NATURAL 
Hisrory. 


A Single Sky-lark was 


this morning, in 
a park at Lauriston, near Edinburgh. 
Roth its flight and song were very 
short. 

Feb. 2—_On the stalls of the poul- 
try-market, a Go osander, (Mergus 
Me ‘rganser,) and a pair of Dun Divers, 

(Mergus Castor,) appeared 3 witha 
tew Woodcocks, >tarmigans, and 
Plovers. 

Feb. 7.—14.—From the 7th to the 
14th inclusive, the frost continued in- 
tense. For six days the lakes of 
Dudingston and Loch-end, in the 
neighbourhood of this city, were co- 
vered with skaiters and curlers. The 
deepest parts of iudingston lake were 
not, however, frozen over; but on the 
last-mentioned day the surface of the 
new bason at Leith, (which contains 
pretty y pure sea water) Was nearly co- 
vered with ice. 

In this interval the fishermen were 
unable, on account of the severity of 
the weather, to prosecute the Had- 
dock fishery at the mouth of the 
Frith: they betook theinselves there- 
fore to the catching of young Plaise, 
and sent large oontiin to market. 
The Plaise (Plueronectes Platessa, ) 
it may be remarked, is easily distin- 
guished, in all stages of its “growth, 

y the red spots on its back. 

In England the weather had been 
equally severe, and in some parts ac- 
companied with very great falls of 
snow. The London mail due on 
Sunday the 14th did act arrive till 
Wednesday the 17th, having been re- 
tarded solely by the snow and wind. 

On the 14th the weather began to 
grow milder. At Prestonfield, near 


Dudingston, the Chatfinch or 
( Fringilla ccelebs,) was this day heard 
tor the first time this season. 

Feb. 16.—The thaw continuing, 
the songs of different Motacillie were 
this morning heard in Hope Park ; 
particularly the Hedge-Sparrow, the 
Red-breast, and the Wren. ‘Phe Sky- 
lark was also heard, but he has not yet 
resumed his towermg carol. 

Feb. 18.— The Throstle, or Mavis, 
musicus,) was heard to sing 
at Prestonfield. ‘lhe Missel-thrush 
(I. viscivorus,) has not yet saluted us 
with his powerful notes. The Win- 
ter-AAconite, (Helleborus hyemalis,) 
and the Snowdrop, are in flower in the 
borders. 


P. S.—ORNITHOPHILUS, (a2 cor- 
respondent in last month’s Magazine) 
may rest assured that he was right in 
considering as the Woedlark, the vo- 
cal songster whose nocturnal war- 
blings so highly delighted him last 
summer. He must pardon me tor re- 
inarking, that if he had consulted any 
of the popular works on ornithology, 
his doubts would at once have been 
resolved. “lhe Woodlark, (Alauda 
arborea) has often been denominated 
the Scotch Nighiingale : it is not how- 
ever a common bird in this country. 
Its notes bear some resemblance to 
those of the blackbird. 

Foreign Animals.—It may perhaps 
be excusable in a reporter on objects 
connected with natural history, to 
take some notice of the large collec. 
tion of foreign animals now exhibiting 
in Scoiland, and at present in this city. 
The collection is contained in seve- 
ral caravans, placed together, so that 
the animals can be viewed at once. 
‘There are several species of the genus 
Felis, particularly a very fine spect. 
men of the Tiger, a male, in great 
health and beauty: a Lion and Lion- 
€5s, with a Leopard, a Panther, and a 
pair of ‘Viger-cats. In one apartment 


are no fewer than four Kanguroos, 
(Didelphis gigantea, or Macropus of 
Dr 
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the most splendid piumage. 


Dr Shaw,) amd whet is particularly 
observable and interesting, one of the 
females has at this time a young one 
in her abdominal pouch, which very 
often extrudes its head to see what 
is passing, and occasionaily comes out 
ultogether. ‘here are several of the 
Simia tribe, the lergest being the 
Mandril, (Simia Maimoon,) not the 
Real Satyr, or Simia Saiyrus, which 
is much superior in size. Of the fea- 
thered tribe, a pair of Emews (Casso- 
waries) are the most interesting. Both 
ure of the sume species, though, by 
sonie unaccountable blunder, the print- 
ed advertisements declare one of them 
x0 be an Ostrich. ‘The distinction is ex- 
eeedingly simple: the emew has three 
tocs, the ostrich only favo; and the 
ostrich bears m his tail those snow- 
white feathers, of which, when dres- 
sed, the well-known ormamental 
plumes are formed; while the emew 
has only 2 few bare stumps in his tail, 
‘ke porcupines’? quills. The Spoon- 
pill (Platalea Teucorodia,) «and the 
Stork, (Ardea Ciconia,) were, in their 
wild state, formerly regular visitants 
ef the fens of Lincolushire 3 but it 
! is now a rarity to see them alive in 
Britam, even in a sinte of captivity : 
chere are here a pair of the former, 
end one speciinen of the latter. There 
are no fewer than s¢hree specimens of 


“J the Falco leucocephalus of Linnzeus : 
these are ridiculously enough magni- 
‘4 fied, mn the nomenclature of the cara- 

: vans, into three different species, and 
ea announced as the Silver Falcon, the 
ve facle of the Sun, and the Silver- 


headed Vulture! The most marked 
characteristic of the Vulture consists in 
: the head being bare of feathers; but 
if there is no bird of this description in 
n the present collection. Where is a fine 


in parr of the Horned Owl; and several! 


specimens of the Psittacus tribe with 

‘endid p! Among 
a number of foreigners, it is amusing 
here to meet with one native acquain- 
tance—the Common Heron (Ardea 
Pstor,) who could not have the ho- 


French Flatter ij. 


nour of a seat here, without being dig. 
nified with a title: the Keeper there- 
fore calls it the Demoiselle or Lady- 
Lird : but the true Demoiselle or Nu- 
midian Crane, ( Ardea Virgo,) has the 
neck and legs black, and irides crim- 
son; while this Heron-sew of a Lady- 
Bird has a white neck, greyish or 
greenish legs, and yellow irides, like 
all her relations on our shores.—Such 
mistzkes are to be met with im all ex- 
hibitions of birds and beasts 5 and up- 
on the whole, Mr Miles’s is the best 
collection that has appeared in Scot- 
land for many years past. 


Edin, 25th. Feb. 1808. N. 


FRENCH FLATTERY. 


following address to Louis. 
XV after the campaign of 1745, 
will shew that French adulation did 
not take its rise in the present day. 

“ The conquests of your majesty 
are so rapid, that we think it absolute- 
ly necessary that future Historians 
should be cautious in thcir relation, 
Jest posterity should consider them as 
fables, unworthy of belief. Yet they 
must be told as an undoubted fact that 
your majesty, when at the head of 
your army, wrote yourself an account 
of your exploits, having no other table 
but a drum. The most distant ages 
must learn that the English, those 
fierce and audacious enemies, jealous 
of your majesty’s fame, were compel- 
led to yield to your prowess the pa- 
lace of glory. Their allies were on- 
ly so many witnesses of their shame, 
and hastened to join their standards 
only to become the spectators of your 
majesty’s triumph. We venture to tell 
yout majesty, that whatever may be 
the love you bear your subjects, there 
1s still one way to add to our felicity, 
by curbing the high courage which 
you possess, and which would cost us 
too many tears, if it exposed to the 
certain danger of war your majesty’s 
precious life or that of the young hero, 
the object of our fondest hopes ‘” 
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Answer io the Quer respecting Ca- 
LANTHROP and LUCILLA. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


EING enabled to give some an- 

swers to the enquiries of Mr Hen- 
derson in the Magazine of Nov. last, 
I transmit to you the following 3 and 
at the same time hope, that his wish 
respecting the insertion of bibliogra- 
phical notices into that publication 
may be gratified in its fullest extent. 
Among the numerous advantages de- 
rived trom literary journals, I consider 
the sheltering of such ephemeral notices 
from oblivion to be one of the chief ; 
and, where they relate to the history 
of Scottish literature, they have a 
double claim for admission into your 

Tagazine. 

Lhe poem of Calanthrop and Lu- 
cilla is of the utmost scarcity. Iam 
not informed of the existence of any 
copies, but a compleat one in the pos- 
session of an eminent ~<antiquary in 
London, and another, imperfect to- 
wards the end, in Mr Constable’s ca- 
talogue for this year. ‘The following 
is the full title: 

“ The History of Calanthrop and 
Lucilla, Conspicuously demonstrating 
the various mutabilities of fortune in 
their loves, with every several circum- 
stance of ioyes and crosses, fortunate 
exploites, and hazardous adventures, 
which either of them sustained before 
they could atiaine the prosperous event 
of their wished aimes. By John Ken- 
nedie. 

GratisCorycio,mihi nectarCastalis yvndae, 
Mnemosynes natie, nocte dedere novem. 

Edinburgh : Printed by John Wreit- 
toun, and are to be sold, at his shop, a 
little beneath the Salt ‘'rone, 1626.” 


After a dedication to Sir Donald 
Mackaye, of Siranever, Knight, Lord 
Colonel, &c. in which the author 
speaks of this, as “ the first perspicu- 

February 1808. 
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ous invention of his sterile braine,” 
follows an address ‘ to each reader, of 
whatsoever qualitie or condition.” In 
this, he professes a high contempt for 
those envious carpers, who may attack 
his production. Ifthe reader be a poet, 
he thus advises him: * Dee not with 
Theon, satyrickly inveigh at those 
who are thy betters, because thou thy- 
selfe comest short of their worke, and 
therefore canst neither meritte, nor at- 
taine the like commendation.”——“ But 
if thou be illiterate,” he continues, 
‘and yet aimeto censure (if thou hadst 
understanding ) this poeme invectively, 
J will advise thee for thy profite, ( tho’ 
I have small reason so to doe, in ree- 
pect of thy malevolent intent) to de- 
sist, lest thou give me occasion to say, 
Ne sutor ultra crenidam : or smiling at 
thy peevish humour, intreate thee to 
meddle onely with such things as come 
within the compasse of thy capacitie.”” 
Iie thus concludes his address, which 
somewhat resembles a letter of dedi- 
ance: “ For as the old Scotish adage 
gocth, /ove cannot stand on the one side, 
so, Reader, (whatsoever thou be) ac- 
cording to thy censure of these my 
labours, rest towards thee affected, 
even thus, ‘hine as thou meritest. 
John Kennedie, Phileteros.* 

Notwithstanding Kennedie thusush- 
ered his work into the world with 
a bold defiance against criticism, and, 
with the high commendations of Gal- 
terus Bellendinus, R. Fairleus, and 
Patrick Mackenzie, who furnish a 
poetical “ mappe of this muse,”’ he and 
his productions have suffered extreme 
neglect, and we are unable to say, 
who he was, and at what time he quit- 
ted, or entered this world. 

His work is a mythological ro- 
mance, which, with the allegorical, was 
engrafted, by a sickly exuberance of 
fancy, upon the. ancient metrical ro- 
mance, the bold, but unadorned stile 
of which was too inartificial for the 
days of Elizabeth and James I. The 
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fable of Kennedie’s poem is not with- 
out interest, and some poetical passa- 
ges might easily be selected ; but the 
execution is too much hinted by the 
Nilo Marinexo. Nor are the conceits 
introduced with that splendour, with 
which Marino dazzled the eyes of his 
cotemporaries, and drew into the vor- 
tex of his manner, the poctay not on- 
ly of Italy, but of England, France, 
and Germany. 

Whence the tale of Calanthrop and 
Lucilla is derived, 1 cannot ceter- 
wine. ‘That it was not the production 
of the author’s own imagination is sut- 
ficiently probable ; for we meet with 
few poetical narratives of that age, 
which may not be traced to some great 
ssorehouse of invention. Such was. for 
a length of time, Sir Philp Sidney’s 
Arcadia, which furnished numerous 
plots for dramatic poets, and fables tor 
those who attempted to write epics. 
Quarles’s Argalus and Parthenia, for 
instance, which, in the dedication, 
bears the date 1621, was. confessedly 
taken from an episode in that very po- 
pular romance. ‘The following outline 
of Kennedie’s tale will perhaps lead a 
more experienced antiquary to disco- 
ver the fountain-head, whence it was 
derived. 

Calanthrop, King of Epirus, is in- 
troduced sitting ina grove, filled with 
birds and tlowers, the metamorphosed 
objects of the wrath of offended dei- 
ties. He is shortly after roused by the 
appearance of a beauteous lady, at- 
tended by many damsels. The latter 
deruabe their mistress,” and she 
plunges into a beautiful fourttain, and 
occasions great uneasiness to the royal 
youth, who dreads the horns of Ac- 
twon, and is apprehensive, that al- 
ready 


Mecwra and Alecto come 
** For to coact his metamorphosis,” 

He is, however, pacified by the mild 
aspect of the lady, and a song of one 
of her attendants to the fair Lucilla. 
After a violent, but fruitless, alterca- 


Query respecting Calanthrop and Lucilla. 


tion, between Neptune, /Eol, Vulcan, 
and Vesta, (signifying the elements,) 
who should possess this paragon of 
heauty, she departs, followed by the 


enamoured Calanthrop. Arriving at 

the sea-shore, he finds a bark, which 

the mariners inform him is destined 

for the fair Lucilla. According to the 

advice of his page, and of the mari- 

ners, he begs permission ef the lady 

to accompany her over the water. 

She ut first refuses, and, with great 

naiveté, pleads her fear of the male 

SEX : 

* Let this suffice then, now as to your 
suite, 

Sir, you shall know, that we vse not per- 
mit 

in our comp’nie, lest thro’ scand’- 
lous bruit * 

Our spotiesse names in question come, 
but vet 

Those ma:’ners you perhaps esteeme as 
men, 

Yet are they Eunuchs, tho’ in number 
ten.” 

She, however, charitably concedes 
to partake of his company 3 and the 
sea bemg calm, those “ shadows of 
men” very conveniently go to sleep, 
while the page chatters with the at- 
tendant maids. The lover begins to 
move his suit, which the lady as yet 
does not grant. Having reached the 
jand, 

** She and her maids incoach themselves 
with speed,” 

and the lover wanders in despair thro’ 

the forest. A forester informs him 


that a dreadful bear +, who had long 
in 


* Bruit, for report, rumour, &c. seem’ 
also to signify the history, or the book, 
as mm the ancient romance of Artour and 
Merlin, in the Auchinleck MS : 

Soich in the brout finde v. 2720. 
Again: “So ous seyt the brout forsoth;” 
V. 3476. 
“ The brat thereof is mi warraunt.” 
_V. 5218, of my transcript. 

+ This adventure is very similar to 
that of Eglemor of Arteas, with the e- 
normous boar, who, in the Scotish edi- 
tion, printed by Chapman and Millar, 

in 
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| Answer to J. L. on the Funding System. gi 
gods, that they strike the offender 


dead. Lucilla is suspected of the mur- 
der, and led to the place of execution ; 
but Calanthrop, having obtained in- 
formation of her fate, arrives, defeats 
the iownsimen, and liberates his fair. 


mfested the wood, and killed a young 
Prince, was soon to be combaied by 
the Duke and his courtiers ; he also re- 
counts the history ef Lucilla, and her 
father, the Duke of Calabria, which I 
will leave to the curiosity of the rea- 
der. The Knight goes to the city, 
where his page provides a black ar- 
mour. Clad in this, he encounters the 
bear, who already had put to light the 


whole court : 


* The bear in midway meets him on the 
plaines, 
As lothto put a stranger to great paines.” 

The monster being subdued, the 
unknown champion departs. Calan- 
throp is however soon suspected to be 
the vanquisher, and a recreant Knight, 
Philotomp, is prompied by malice to 
attempt his life. But he, and ail his 
tollowers, are conquered by the single 
blade of the King of Epire, who begs 
his enemy’s forfeited life, and is admit- 
ted to high favour. ‘he intrigue with 
Lucilla is now carried on very suc- 
cessfully, and the happy pair, with the 
assistance of the very convenient lady 
Sophoira, elope. But, as they are a- 
bout io embark, the Duke and his 
Knights appear to rescue the fair, 
doomed by her father to a life of celi- 
bacy. A dreadful battle ensues by land 
and sea, in which, of course, the Cala- 
brians are worsted. ‘The lovers em- 
bark, and sail for Epire, but, touching 
at an island, are parted, but m what 
manner I am unable to say, as the co- 
py is here imperfect : 

Lucilla appears again as the crown- 
ed Queen of the tyrannical King of 
Cyrenaica. The tyrant attempting to 
celebrate the nuptial night, she so suc- 
cessfully implores the assistance of the 


In 1508, is generally called “ the bare:’’ 
Till a then drawis he, 
He saw the dare cum fra the see, 
His morne drynk had hetane.” v. 258. 


It is not impossible, that this might 
not have confused Kennedie, whe was 
perhaps no great adept in a language a 
ceptury prior to his own. 


He is crowned King of the country, 
but soon transfers that honour to a 
descendant of the last sovereign. At 


the funeral of the latter, the bearers 


are unusually troubled with a noise in 
the coikn, which suddenly bursts, and 
the corpse metamorphosed into a dread- 
ful monster issues, and flies to the 
woods. <A scroll is found, which de- 
clares the reason and manner of his 
death, and transformation. Calanthrop 
and Lucilla depart for Epire, where 
they are married, and subsequently dis- 
cover themselves io the Duke of Ca- 
labria. 

The poem is written in the same 
stanza as Shakespeare, Venus, and A- 
donis, with the exception of the For- 
rester’s tale, for which the author has 
chosen the long Alexandrine measure, 
and some lyrical pieces mm a variety of 
inetres. 

Edinburgh, 


12th Jan. HENRY WEBER. 


Answer L. October Magazine, 


To the Editor. 

SIR, 
“| HE Funding System is, on the 

very face, and in the very nature 
of it, a system of forestalling and pmi- 
vation ; of prevention and anticipation. 
It gives 2 preternatural impetus to the 
efforts of to-day, by anticipating the 
resources of to-wwrrow. In every na- 
tion, it ought to be regarded as the 
arch-d:emon of the State. By hold- 


ing out temporary and delusive resour- 
ces, it stimulates mimisters to grasp at 
delusive and problematical objects, 
and in nine instances out of ten, the 


substance is sacrificed for the shadow. 
If 
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If Great Britain has risen to her pre- 
sent eminence, by anticipating the re- 
sources of generations yet unborn, 
these future generations must find 
themselves debilitated in the exact 
proportion that the present generation 
has been unduly and preternaturally 
stimulated. 

To remedy the defects of this dia- 
bolical system, the great Pitt estab- 
blished the Sinking Fund. We had 
at that time only about L.200,000,000 
of debt, and it was his opinion that 
even then, the funding system had 
been carried too far, The sinking 
fund has been established above 
twenty years, and what has been the 
consequence? Js the national debt 
reduced? On the contrary, is it not 
more than tripled? Sinister events, 
and wars, have indeed intervened, but 
this is no more than might have been 
foreseen, and calculated upon. 

But the more the sinking fund is 
considered, the more will its impolicy, 
injustice, and inefficacy appear. The 
government borrows L.600,000,000 
from the nation, and then says to it, 
I owe you too much, and am unable to 
pay you, but give me another 
L..600,000,000, and I will pay you 
off. Is the nation a profiter by this 
transaction? It is the nation which 
must redeem the debt, and not the 
government. Had the operation of 
the sinking fund been applied exclu- 
sively to the exigencies of the State, 
or the diminution of the annual taxes, 
its effects would have been immediate 
and salutary. In the one case, it 
would have had -a tendency to pre- 
vent, and in the other to diminish, the 
burdens of the nation. Butas managed 
at present, the prospect is so distant, 
that even to the most sanguine, it 
must administer despair rather than 
consolation. In order to ensure its 
ultimate etlicacy, we must have ho- 
Aest ministers, uninterrupted peace, in- 
creasing trade, manufactures, and na- 
tional prosperity, and a continuation 


of our present oppressive taxes for at 
least fifty years. | 

Fully aware that the Sinking Fund 
might be taken in a multiplicity of 
views, I took it in the most favoura- 
ble. I supposed the return of peace— 
I supposed the national debt arrested 
and stationary. I supposed the sink- 
ing fund operating its full effect. In 
fact, 1 supposed every thing necessary 
for placing the argument in the fairest 
point of view, and estimated, that in 
ten years, L.120,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt would be redeemed, and 
consequently Bank of England noies, 
to that amount, thrown into circula- 
‘tion, which must continue to circulate, 
till the bank replaced them by specie, 
to the amount. 

It is here that your able and judi- 
cious correspondent J. L. most matert- 
ally differs from me. I imagine that 


‘the redemption of the national debt, 


will cause an issue of paper money 
nearly to the full amount of the same 
redeemed. He, on the contrary, ima- 
gines, that it will not-matevially in- 
crease the issue of paper, because the 


bank annually receives the amount of 


the sam issued. I am sorry to retort the 
charge of misconception in so generous 
an antagonist, but I flatter myself a lit- 
tle consideration will undeceive him. | 
» Every person in the kingdom, 

from the king to the beggar, coniri- 
butes his proportion of taxes, and con- 


sequently his proportion of the smking 


fund. In a word, the bank annually re- 
ceives from ihe aggregate contributions 
of every individual in the state, the ag- 


fregate sum which it annually issues 


or the redemption of the national 
debt, and the aggregate property of the 


nation stands mortgaged, to insure the 


‘payment. But tho’ the national proper- 


ty is mortgaged for the national debt, 
and an annual national contribution 
to redeem part of that debt paid into 
the bank, still the nation at large are 
not stockholders, andconsequently, tho’ 
they contribute to the influx into the 

bank, 
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bank, the reflux: never reaches them. 
In order, therefore, to give even the 
force of plausibility to J., L.’s argu- 
meat, it is necessary that every indivi- 
dual be a stockholder, and that the 
bank purchase from each, vearly, a 
certain amount, exactly proportioned 
to the respective shares held by them. 
In this case, the money issued by the 
bank would flow into the identical 
channels from which it was drawn, 
and the contributor and the stockhold- 
er being identified, the result would 
be nearly as calculated by your res- 
pectable correspondent. 

It is however well known, that the 
stockholders (comparatively speak- 
ing,) are few, and bear but a smali 
mage to the nation at large.— 

{any of them are foreigners, and do 
not contribute a shilling directly or 
indirectly to the exigencies of the 
state. ‘Ihe money, therefore, issued 
by the bank is paid to a few, and the 
only return which the bank can have, 
is the share of taxes paid by. that few; 
which, at best, bears. only a trifling 
proportion to the sum issued. ‘he 
sum issued is thus drawn from one 
channel, and thrown into another, 
without at all pervading the great 
mass ot the people. 

As to the investment of the money 
in the funds, &c. it does not benefit the 
bank in the smallest degree. - A sells 
out L. 1000 stock, and receives pay- 
ment. ‘This he deposits at the bank 
till he have oceasion for it. This 
sum the bank must repay when. de- 
manded. If he purchase bank stock, 
india stock, or government stock, the 
seller receives the L.1000 in bank 
notes, and these must thus continue to 


Circulate from hand to hand till re- 
placed with specie by the bank. 


To bring the merits of this case 
within a narrow compass, I shall only 
observe, that there is one essential re- 
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quisite necessary to enable a nation to 

pay its debt, and that requisite is adi- 

lity. If there is not hard cash im the 

nation to pay the interest, by what 

means is it proposed to redeem the ca- 

pital? Under whatever sophistry this 

measure is disguised, it must finally 
hinge on this single point, that the 

sellers of stock have surrendered the 

government paper, and accepted that 

of the bank, and the necessary conse- 

quence (as stated in my former com- 

munication, ) must follow, * that the 

national debt is not redeemed, but 

merely transferred to the Bank of 
England.” 

Shecie and paper have for a centu- 
ry past.been so much identified as to 
serve nearly the same purposes, but 
still there is a most essential difference. 
Specie is property itself, but paper is 
merely the refireseniative of property. 
When a government, or individual, 
purchases any commodity, and pays 
for it in specie, the transaction is e- 
quitable and final, because property is 
given for property. But when any 
commodity is purchased with paper, 
the seller does not receive property, 
but the refuesentative of property, and 
the transaction neither is, nor possibly 
can be, final and conclusive, till the 
purchaser take up from the seller this 
representative, and replace it with real 
property to the full amount. The 
circulation of sfecie is, therefore, ge- 
neral and permanent, whilst that of 
faper is limited and precarious. 

~The bank may therefore issue as 
many fiaher representatives as it plea- 
ses to redeem the national debt, but 
this is not redemption, it is merely a 
contract or filedge for redemption, till 
these representatives are replaced with 
property to the full amount. 

20h November, 
"1807. Amyntor. 
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Query respeciing LORD Mounvn. 


Speak of me as I am. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 
¢ RRORS in books produce errors in 
opinions and conversation : to ob- 
viate this evil, every author who 
makes use of the labours of another, 
should not rely upon memory merely. 
He should immediately have recourse 
to his authority, and be enabled to 
give the page, &c. where the passage 
produced can be found. 

I can give two good reasons for my 
opinion: first—although the tenet or 
fact stated should in reality exist, yet 
the majority of his accurate readers will 
accuse him of negligence, when they 
find that no such tenet or fact is to 
be found m the authority he has given. 
Second—Those who read and think 
upon the faith of another’s accura- 
cacy will be apt to form false opinions 
# the author quoted; and they will 
defend their assertions with greater or 
less confidence, in proportion as they 
value the author who has made the 
quotation. Allowing the credit of 
truth to what T have said, °tis but a 
teeble defence that is proposable for 
such omissions. 

1 was excited to these reflections by 


a discrepancy of the kind alluded to, 


which I have just detected in the 


* Account of the assassination of Duke. 


Hamilton,” in the Scots Magazine 
for February 1807. In a note ap- 
pended to that article, it is asserted 
that “ Dean Swift, in his four last 
years, says, that Lord Mohun had 
been twice tried for murder.” Hav- 
sng newly finished reading that book, 
I think I can speak with some degree 
of accuracy as to its contents. It is 
true the Dean calls Mohun, “ a per- 
son of infamous character.” But I 
do not think that in his “ History of 
the four last vears of the queen,” ‘x 

ther Mention is made of Lord Mohun 


than in a paragraph which [I shal} 
transcribe; premising it by also ob- 
serving, that this solitary paragragh is 
the only portion of that volume de- 
voted to the recital of the event.— 
After stating that Duke Hamilton and 
the “ Lord Lexington” were appoint- 
ed embassadors to France and Spain, 
Swift adds, “ The Duke was pre- 
paring for his journey, when he was 
challenged to a duel by the Lord 
Mohun, a person of infamous charac- 
ter. He killed his adversary upon the 
spot, though he himself received a 
wound ; and, weakened by the loss of 
blood, as he was leaning in the arms 
of his second, was most barbarously 
stabbed in the breast by Lieutenant- 
General Macartney, who was second 
to Lord Mohun. He died a few mi- 
nutes after in the field, and the mur- 
derer made his escape. I thought so 
surprizing an event might deserve 

barely to be related, although it be 
something foreign to my subject.” 
“ The History of the four lasi 
years of the Queen.” London 

1758. 


We have now seen the folly of 
quoting an author at random. And 
it only serves to leave me in the di- 
lemma of uncertainty, until I hear 
whether any other historian makes 
mention of Lord Mohun. If you pos- 
sess any source of information it would 
certainly be expedient to communicate 
it to your readers. 

Having finished the detection of er- 
ror in another’s labours, I shall now 
fill up a chasm im my own. = Last 
year I sent you an account of Matthew 
Buckinger. In the interval, and a- 
mong researches of a different nature, 
1 have discovered the following fact. 
Matthew died in Ireland, m 1739, at 
the age of sixty-five. A notice of his 
death will be found in page $75 of 
the Scots Magazine for 1739. 
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A Tour to ARRAN. 
23. 


Concluded from 


Abeer the edges of Loch Ran- 
sa 1 picked up several shells, not 
of the most common kind, as Cardium 
lewigatum, and aculeatum, Trochus ma- 
Susy Cypraa frediculus, and Venus exo- 
‘Vhe Turbos terebra, so common on 
many shores, is of rare occurrence in 
Arran. <A few of the old shells were 
covered with circular crusts of Cellefio- 
ra frumicosa of Linnwus, the Adi/lepora 
pumicosa of Pallas. Several dead 
shells were likewise encrusted with a 
zoophyte, which does not appear to 
have been described in any work 
which treats of British Natural His- 
gory. 

It covers the shells with a thin mar- 
gined crust, about the twentieth of an 
inch in thickness ; it is soft and spon- 
gy when fresh, but hard and britile 
when dry, and eflervesces feebly with 
an acid. On the surface of this crust 
there are numerous minute tubercles, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye; a- 
maong these arise, without order, slen- 
conical papillw, about a 
tenth of an inch in length. On the 
top of these papille there is a circular 
pore. It is of a dirty brown colour, 
becoming paler when dried. lt chief- 
ly encrusts univalve spiral shells. I 
have observed a similar substance co- 
vering the old shells brought ashore 
at Newhaven by the oyster-dredges.— 
From the above description it evi- 
dently appears to be the Spongia pa- 
Adlaris, No. 240 of Pallas +, who thus 
describes its specific character: Sfon- 


* A shell much resembling the V. ex- 
eleta is figured by Scilla, ‘ab. xv. hig. 
i. as among the number of the petrifac- 
tions which have been dug trom the 
Calabrian mountains. Scilla de Corpo- 
ribus Marinis lapidescentibas, Rome, 
1752. 

t Pallas, Elenchus Zoonhytorum, p. 
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gia crustacea texera moilis papillosa, 
pills perforatis. Vhe Sfongia papil- 
laris may therefore be co sidered as 
new addition to the British zoo- 
pliytes. 

I had here an opportunity of seeing 
a Golden Oriole, Oriolus Gaibida, 
which was shot this spring ma garden 
at the inn. ‘Phe Lill was reddish, 
legs and teet dusky 3 le ‘agth nie inch- 
es. Above of a rich yellow; be- 
neath, yellowish-white with dusky 
streaks. Wings and two middle tail 
feathers, dusky; the five outermost 
tail feathers tipt with yellow. From 
its putrid state, I was unable to take a 
complete description. ‘This beautiful 
bird is figured by Mr Pennant in his 
appendix to the second volume of 
bntsh Zoology, page 226. He says 
he had heard of only one being shot in 
Great Briiain, and that in South 
Wales. As it has thus been found in 
the island of Arran, and more lately 
at Restalrig*, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, we may include it a- 
mong the number of those foreign 
birds which visit Britain at uncertain 
intervals. 

On the top of the hill to the north- 
east of Loch Ransa, a quarry was se- 
veral years ago opened, for the pur- 
pose of procuring roof-slate : but whe- 
ther from the badness of the slate or 
unskilful management, the quarry 
is now abandoned. Nearly the whele 
of the hill appears to be composed of 

clayslate. The strata meline at an 
angle of 25°, and are intersected by 
veins of quartz. Crystals of pistazite 
occur in the fissures of the tock.— 
‘This mineral was here first observed 
by Professor Jameson, and called 
Glassy Actynolite, in his Mineralogy 
of the Isles, (vol. 1. p. Yi. 5) and was 
afterwards described by him, under 
the name of Pistazite, in his System 

of Mineralogy, vol. 2d. p. 530. 
The 


* Scots Magazine for Dec. 1807. 
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The clav-siate, which eccurs here, ofs vein iinverses the mica-slaie fora 


is of a b sf ie and green colgur, the sur- 
face of Ub ¢ pli ites is smooth, and pos- 
SESSES lus iTC. It cor tains ho Cu- 
bical crystals of 

The base of the hillis ¢ composed ol 
mica-slate. In the rivulet in the bot- 
tom ot the cle nN, on the south side of 
this hill, ooserved two basalt veins, 
traversing the beds ot mMica-sk 
Even at th int of conta t, hitle or 
no change appeared to be pros duced on 
the mica- sla Could this have been 
the case if the matter of the vein had 
been introduced in a state of 1] luidity, 
arising from heat? An excellent bed 
of cla slate the mouth 
of the Joch, enc lose d between beds of 
mica-slate. “Phis bed is by 
Mr Ileaditck to be a large vem. 

A little way to the north of the 
entrance of the lech, and close by 
the shore, there is an Interesting 
display ot ihe junction of the pri- 
mitive with the secondary strata.— 
A thick bed of m ica-slate rises Into 
day at an angle of 45°. ‘This bed is 
covered by beds of limestone and sand- 
stone, rising im a direction opposite 
to the former, thus forming an ap- 
pearance similar to the sides of the 
Greek letter (lambde.) The bed 
which rests imimediately on the mica- 
slate, is limestone. In this limestone 
there are pieces of the mica-slate, in 
a direction similar to the bed which is 
below and at right angles with the 
surface of the bed of limestone.— 
These fragments of mica-slate, which 
appear like veins in the limestone, do 
not penetrate the whole thickness of 
the bed, but only occur on the under 
side. ‘This appearance is probably 
occasioned by ihe ime ‘stone having 
filled up the cavities of the ruge ved an 
broken surface of the mica- slate, when 
the den: sition took p! cene- 
ral appearance othe of these 
rocks of prit mary and second: ary for. 
m ation 1S Wi ex hibit ted in 1 dr awine, 
in Professor Ja meson Mineralogy of 
the Isles, vol. 

A little to nor. of this,2 


considerable way, and then separates 
into two branches, thus resembling the 
Jeitter Yo A small vem appears to 
cross this large vein, nearly at right 
angles. "The mica-slate rocks conti 
nue on the coast for a short wey, and 
are then succeeded by the beds of red 
sandstone and sandstone breccia.— 
Qn the motst sides of several rocks, I 
observed the Lichen mintatus. 

From this to the Cock, the shor 
is exceedingly rugged, large 
of sandstone breccia piled wpon each 
other in the most frightful manner 
der travelling along the coast both 
dificult and dangerous. One of these 
large fragments of sandstone is termed 
Clach Screedin, and supposed to ‘be 
the north-west poit in Arran, and a- 
nother equally large called the Cock, 
is reckoned the north-east point. 

A few yards to the north of the 
Cock, a thick vein of porphyry tra- 
verses the sandstone sirata. ‘The basis 
inclines to a reddish-blue colour, pos- 
sesses an uneven compact fracture, 1s 
opake, and scratches with the knife. — 
In this basis are inserted many long 
angular crystals of a white colour, 
which scrape easily with the knife *, 
and a few crystals of quartz. 

The Cock of Arran is, (as already 
observed,) s huge mass of red sand- 
stone, which has been separated in 
remote times from the,immense sand- 
stone strata of the neighbourhood.— 
When viewed from the sea, it is fan- 
cied to bear some resemblance to 2 
cock with out-stretched wings; and 
has hence acquired its name. 
short way south from the Cock, a bed 
of limestone occurs, containing seve- 
ral petrifactions of marine shells. — 
‘These shells are much harder than the 
rock, and consequently resist the de- 

com- 


* These crystals were ¢ supposed to be 
crystalized Speckstein of Werner, of 
Steatite, by Professor Jameson, in his 
Mineralagy of the Isles, Vol. xst. p. 7 
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omposing aciion of ithe weather, bet- 
‘er than the limestone in which they 
are imbedded. South from this, there 
is a bed of columnar clay irenstone.— 
‘Phe action of the sea has here exhi- 
bited a beautiful display of the regula- 
rity of its columnar concretions. 

Farther south, a group of beds of 
slaty glance-coal, or blind coal, were 
once wrought ; but the workings were 
soon discontimued, and the salt pans 
which were erected for the purpose of 
consuming the coal, are now in ruins. 
‘The beds of coal proceed from the sea 
‘o the land im a northerly direction. 
‘They are, however, soon terminated 
by a bed of red sandstone breccia.— 
‘Lhe coal is accompanied by beds of 
bituminous shale, clay ironstone, and 
several varietics of slate-clay. ‘The 
coal dips to the north-east at an angle 
of 85°. South from the coal there is 
a bed of Inmestone ahout 20 feet in 
thickness, containing numerous shells 
of the genus Anomia, all lying in the 
same direction, with their convex 
valves undermost. South frem_ this 
timestone there are several beds of 
greenstone and indurated slate-clay.— 
in ene of these beds of greenstone | 
observed crystals of felspar of a cop- 
per colour. ‘lhe beds of sandstone at 
this part of the coast assume 2 differ- 
ent appearance, become ‘finer in the 
grain, and whiter in colour. An 
excellent rock of limestone is at pre- 
sent wrought at the Corry, where there 
are a few houses; the rock is nearly 
30 feet in thickness, divided into stra- 
ta from 8 to 12 inches thick by beds 
of iron-shot clay. Both the limestone 
and clay contain petrifactions of 
shells. 

The rocks which «ppear along the 


coast, from the Cock by the Corry, 


probably belong to the independent 
coal formation, and constitute a por- 
tion of that extensive coal field which, 


beginning near St Abb’s head, sweeps 


along the north side of the transition 

mountains which occur in the south 

ef Scotland, occupies 2 considerable 
February 1808. 
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portion of the river districts of the 
Forth and the Clyde, and after pas- 
smg Paisley and Saltcoats, term- 
nates at the primitive mountains of 
Galloway. 

‘he appearances which presented 
themselves at Ardrossan harbour point 
out the red sandstone, and sandstone 
breccia, as of an older formation than 
the beds of limestone, slaie-clay, biiu- 
minous shale, and the other strata 
which accompany coal. An appear- 
ance leading to the same conclusion 
occurred when the Arran coal was 
working. When they approached 
the strata of sandstone breccia, the 
coal disappeared. A mine was run 
into the breccia in search of the cozl, 
and much needless expence incurred. 
Hiad they continued the mine, instead 
of finding the coal, they would have 
reached the primitive granite, the old- 
est rock with which we are acquainted, 
and in which no beds of coal have yei 
been discoverer. 

It is not long since mineralogy con- 
sisted of a collection of unmtelligible 
phrases, and of crude, indigested, and 
hypothetical speculations. Vhe work- 
ing miner and collier, were the only 
persons who could even guess at the 
probability of finding certain minerals 
in particular districts. Happily for 
the interests of science and the state of 
society, mineralogy has now assumed 
a widely different and a more interest - 
ing character. ‘The arrangement cf 
the great mountain masses ef which 
the earth is composed, has been imves- 
tigated with care, the rocks themselves 
have been examined, instead of closet 
specimens, and legitimate conclusions 
drawn from well-established facts. 
From such conclusions, the cempre- 
hensive mind of Werner has formed a 
system of geognosy, correct in its ar- 
rangements, and capable of the most 
extensive and useful application. The 
doctrines of the Wernerian geognosy 
point out many classes of rocks, in 
which no coal strata are to be expect- 


ed, and other rocks where beds of coal 
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frequently occur. An acquaintance 
therefore with the relative situation of 
the different rocks, is of the utmost 
importance in all mining operations, 
and might ofien save the unwary pro- 
prietor much anaiciy and expence *. 
‘The petrifactions which occur in the 
beds belonging to the coal-tield of Ar- 
ran, are few in number. Several va- 
rieties of the entrochus, supposed to be 
ihe bonny stem of a zoophyte, belong- 
ing to the genus Isis, are here found. 
One of those here found, is figured by 
Mr tab. xvii. fig, 15. and another 


* Slaty glance-coal was long consi- 
dered as exclusively belonging to the 
primitive and transition rocks, until 
that excellent mineralogist, Professor 
Jameson, made known to the world its 
occurrence in the independent coal for- 
mation in this island, has since been 
observed by Mr Meuder, in the indepen. 
dent coal formation, near the viliage of 
LBrandau, in the Saatzer circle in Bohe- 
To these localities of its occur. 
rence in the independent coal forma. 
tion, I may add the following : 

Ata place called Forrest-burn, parish 
of Shots, Lanarkshire, there is a bed of 
siaty glance-coai of variable thickness, 
interposed between two beds of slate- 
@.ay, and accompanied by bluish colour. 
ed sandstone, and sandstone slate. 

At Blacknig, parish of Torphichen, 
Linlithgowshire, the following strata oc- 
cur along with the coal. Undermost, a 
bed of white sandstone, 7 feet thick, 
then a bed of sandstone slate, 7 feet 5 
inches, then slate clav, re inches, glance 
coal, 10 inches, slate-clay, 11 inches ; 
and, iastiy, a bed of white sandstone, 
10 feet. 

Another bed of glance eoal is likewise 
found at Scoleburn, parish of West Cal- 
der, Edinburghshire, ‘he following is 
the arrangement of the strata, trom be- 
iow, upwards. A bed of coal interme- 
c.ate between pitch coal and slate. coal, 
limestone, slate clay, immestone, sand- 


greenstone, Quartzv sandstone, 
mmestone, soft slate clav, sandstone 


vite, slate clay, slatw glance coal, slate 
«ay, and indurated slate clay, contain. 
ng cubical crystals of pynites. 

+ Ure’s History of Rutherglen and 
Kulbride. 


with acute whorls, tab. xvi. fig. 20. 
I found a curious variety of the en- 
trochus in the limestone, south from 
the Cock ; whorls flat, surface cover- 
ed with numerous minute punciures: 
Between the large whorls iheve is a 
small elipiical whorl interposed, ex- 
tending about three fourths round, 
thus making the whorls on the one 
side double in number to those on thie 
other: ‘lhe internal cavity large and 
round. "The whole specimen was much 
compressed, and converted into red 
limespar. Several varieties of what Mr 
Ure terms Anomie echinatz or stria- 
tw, are likewise found in the lime- 
stone ; together with the Zoophyte 
figured by him, tab. xx. fig. 3. and 
another not unlike fig. 2, In the lime- 
stone at the Corry, 1 saw a petrilac- 
tion similar to the one figured by Ure, 
tab. xiv. fig. 8. Mr Ure supposes it 
to be a Nautilus. The specimen which 
] here saw, was not chambered, and 
may, with propriety, be referred to the 

enus Argonauta. Near the Corry, 
i found the Bryum nutans, and Grim- 
mia Dicksont. On several stones on the 
shore, I found the Fucus fiygmaus ot 
Lighifoot (Hor. Scet. p. 964, tab. 52. 
and cn a travelled block of granite, 
the Orthotrichum striatum. 

‘This detached block of granite, 
which lies on the shore near the Cor- 
ry, must have come from a considera- 
wble distance, and, in all probability, 
was brought hither before the sea had 
fallen to its present level. ‘That the 
waters of the ocean are gradually di- 
minishing, and new portions of land 
forming, is a circumstance supported 
by many facts, and is clearly shown 
from the appearances of the shores of 
this island. Nearly the whole shores 
are covered with rolled fragments ot 
stone, and the soil along ihe coast is 
derived from the neighbouring rocks. 
Close to the sea, there is usually a flat 
portion of land. ‘The subsoil is gene- 
rally of gravel, containing fragments 
of marine shells, and in several places, 
extensive beds of marl, consisting 

chief- 
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chielly, if not wholly, of fragments of 
Millepora polymorpha. ‘Vhis portion 
of jlat soil is of very variable breadth, 
and is generally bounded on the land 
side by a perpendicular front of rock. 
In this wall of rock there are nume- 
rous excavations, or caves, formed by 
the action of the sea at some remoie 
period. Behind this precipice, the 
moor or heaih ground commences, and 
forms the interior of ihe island. As 
the common rocks on the shore are of 
sandsione, so the soil arising from these 
decomposiiions is light and sandy, ex- 
cellently adapted for bulbous rooted 
plants, such as potatoes and turnip. 
Such a soil is likewise well suited to 
ihe rearmg of trees. I observed, in 
nany places, young trees attempting 
to spring up, but that they were des- 
troyed by the cattle. If Virgil’s ex- 
cellent rule, 

Cura sit, ac patrios cultusque habitusque 

locoram ; 
Lt quid queeque ferat regio, et quid 
Gueque recuset : 

Hic segetes, illic veniunt felicius uve : 
Arborei foetus, alibi atque injussa vire:- 
cunt 
Gramina, 


were properly attended to, the present 
beath-clad glens would scon assume a 
more pleasing appearance. 

The mountain of Goatfieldis suppo- 
sed to be the highest in Arran, and is 
nearly 3000 feet above the level of 
ihe sea. The ascent to this hill, from 
the Corry, is tolerably easy. In as- 
cending, we observed some of last win- 
ter’s snow not yet dissolved (June 6th) 
in the deep recesses of the rocks. On 
the moist rocks, I observed the Jun- 
germannia julacea and purpurea of 
Lightfoot. The Saxifraga stellaris,and 
Aichemilla alpina, though here com- 
mon, were not yet in flower. The Li- 
chen corniculatus of Lightfoot, covered 
the siones on the very top of the moun- 
lain. he sky being hazy, our pros- 
pect from the summit wes very confin- 
ed. We descerided the west side of 
Goatfield to Glen Rosa, and pursued 
eur course towards Brodick. 


On Monday, Sih June, I took my 
leave of the island, highly delighted 
with the various appearances whic 
had presented themselves, and which, 
in this short sketch, have been so im- 
perfectly described. I regret much 
the shortness and incompleteness ot the 
notes which I took down. This has 
occasioned me, in many instances, to be 
silent, and ofien io use the language of 
hesitation. ‘To those who, pursuing 
the same objects, wish to examine the 
same. tract of country, the preceding 
remarks may be of some utility. ‘To 
such as suppose Natural History to be 
a science fit only for the amusement cf 
the idle, and of no use to society, and 
who do not wish to become acquaini- 
ed with the productions of their own 
country, would address myself in the 
words of an illustrious historian: “ Si 
‘¢ qui sint, qui in urbe sua hospites, in 
‘“‘ patria sua peregrini, et cognitione 
“‘ semper pueri esse velint, sibi per me 
placeant, dormiant ; non ego il- 
“¢ lis haec conscripsi, non illis vigilavi.”” 
—CAMDEN. Brit 

Bathgate, 


16th Jan. 1308. JoHN FLEMING. 


Description of the Mode of ensnaring 
and taming the WILD ELEPHANT. 


From Cordiner’s Account of Ceylon. 
(2 vols. 4to. London, 1808.) 


LL the forests of Ceylon abound 

with elephants, which are gre- 
garious, usually traversing the coun- 
try in large troops together. As they 
often descend from the mountains of 
Candy to the lower territories, and ob- 
literate the traces of cultivation. by 
merely walking through the grounds, 
tt is thought that the snare was first 
invented for the purpose of diminish- 
ing their number, without any view of 
benefiting by them in their tamed 
condition. Be this as it may, it is ab- 
solutely necessary, for the comfort of 
the inhabitants, and the prosperity of 


agriculture, that the extirpation of 
these animals should be continued.— 
‘Lhey not only destroy unintentionally 
the husbandman’s fields of corn, but 
are also fond of the produce of his 
garden, particularly of cocoa - nut 
leaves, and plantain trees, which 
‘Thea they devour with eagerness. The 
elephants at Ceylon, besides, are high- 
ly prized on the peninsula of India, on 
account of their extreme gentleness. 
and docility ; and being too useful to 
mankind to be permitted to rove un- 
employed, on an island, they are trans- 
ported to the continent, to increase 
ithe pomp of princes, and to add to the 
energy Of war. 

When government has determined 
that a hunt shall take place, natives 
are sent out into the woods and moun- 
iains to discover the retreats of the 
wild elephants, and to mark in what 
direction they range in greatest num- 
bers. As soon as the situation of two 
or three herds has been ascertained, 
Rie an order is issued for all the inhabi- 
iants of the district to surround the fo- 


tale rest in which they feed, with a chain 
¥ of fires, that must be constantly burn- 
ee ing while the hunt continues. On 
Fe 4 the last occasion, the chain, like a 
ah net drawing the animals, commenced 
ils operations, thirty miles from the 
snare at Kotaway; and an advancing 
: ‘ine of three thousand men was em- 
aka ployed in supporting it for the space 
three months. 


‘Lhe fires are raised four feet from 
the ground on moveable stands, form- 
ed of tour perpendicular sticks, and 
twigs wattled across them, on which 
earth is laid to receive the fuel, and 
covered with a sloping roof of cocoa- 
nut leaves, to ward oif rain. These 
stands are piaced at first above one 
hundred paces from each other, and 
are gradually brought nearer in pro- 
portion to the compression of the en- 
c.osure, until at last the distance be- 
tween them does not exceed ten 
vaces. 


‘Whe chain of fires xpproaches daily 
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at the rate of from one furlong to a mile 
towards the snare. This movement is 
not made by a regular advance, but 
by cutting off corners of the ground, 
out of which it is known that the ele- 
phants have departed. ‘The people 
enter at opposite sides, into a footpaih 
in the woods, with stands and hurdle: 
of fire; and when a communication is 
opened between the parties, the enclo- 
sure is, ina certain degree, diminished. 
The vigilance of the men musi en. 
crease as the circle lessens, for the et- 
forts of the elephants to escape are 
proportioned to the smaliness of the 
space in which they are confined. But 
shouts and flames strike them with so 
much terror, that they are at all 
times easily repulsed whenever they 
attempt to charge. Were it not for 
their timidity, no barrier of the stout- 
est timber could withstand the shock. 
of these enormous animals, rushing ov 
impetuously, in a compact and impe 
netrable phalanx. At the end of two 
months, they are enclosed in a circle 
of which the wide entrance of the 
snare forms a part; and are at last 
brought so near to it, that, by the ex- 
ertions of the surrounding multitude, 
they can be made close prisoners in 2 
few hours. ‘The grand business of the 
campaign isthen considered as brought 
to a termination ; the incessant vigi- 
lance and energy of the pursuers have 
proved successtul, and the wild un- 
thinking herd are placed entirely m 
the power of their discerning cap- 
tors. At this period of the chace, al! 
persons desirous of witnessing the sight 
resort to the scene of action. The 
moment is critical ; for, accustomed as 
the elephants have been, to the fires 
and noise of the people, it is to be ap- 
prehended, that being less terrified by 
those, than by their captivity, they 
may attempt to break out of the nar- 
row compass inio which they have 
been pressed. To guard against this, 
and to push them stall farther forward, 
a new mode of frightening them is 
adopted: a small party of the natives 
armet 
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armed with muskets, and a greater 
number with squibs and rockets, are 
prepared to act in concert with the 
men stationed on the line of fires, now 
forming a sweep of three quarters of a 
mile, united at both ends with the 
strong works of the snare. 

An idea of the inclosure may be 
formed by drawing, on a piece of pa- 
per, the outline of a wide funnel. A 
little way within the wide end, a pa- 
lisade runs aeross, in breadth six hun- 
dred feet, containing four open gates, 
at which the elephants enter. 
view of two of these is commanded 
from a bungaloe, erected for spectators, 
on pulars thirty feet from the ground. 
‘The inclosure is formed of the sirong- 
est trees on the island, from eig!.t to 
ten inches in diameter, bending in- 
wards, sunk four feet into the ground, 
and from sixteen to twenty feet high, 
above it. They are placed at the dis- 
tance of sixteen inches from each o- 
ther, and crossed by four rows of pow- 
erful beams, bound fast to them with 
pliant canes. ‘To this palisade are ad- 
ded supporters more inclined, several 
feet asunder, augmenting the strength 
of the fence. ‘he part of it in which 
the elephants are first enclosed, is 
eighteen hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence, but it communicates with a 
smaller fold, one hundred feet in 
length, and forty broad, through 
which a rivulet passes, five feet in 
depth, and nearly fills the enclosure. 
The elephants enter the place of con- 
finement at only one gate; and be- 
yond the water, the fence gradually 
contracts, terminating in a strong pas- 
sage, five feet broad, and 100 feet 
long. 

All things being ready for driving 
the elephants inte the snare, the go- 
vernor and his party repaired to the 
ground about seven o’clock in the e- 
vening, ascended the elevated bunga- 
loe, by a long ladder, and waited se- 
veral dark and tedious hours, but the 
termination of the chase amp!y repaid 


their patience. It was necessary that 
silence, as well as darkness, should 
reign amongst us; and, in a situation 
where our eyes and ears were oiher- 
wise so attentively engaged, conversa- 
tion would have been particularly irk- 
some. The shouting of the hunters 
was incessant, muskets and rockets 
joining in the chorus, ‘and the wild 
roaring of the elephant, was heard at 
intervals, more distinctly warning us 
of their approach. At length the fo- 
rest crashed, and the enormous herd 
pushed forward wiih fury, levelling 
instantaneously every tree which oppo- 
sed their passage. ‘The following up 
of the people with the lights and ftire- 
works was truly grand. Every man 
waved im his hand a blazing torch, . 
formed of a bundle of reeds, the fee- 
ble but effectual means of defence a- 
gainst a tremendous foc. ‘The trees 
were nobly illuminated, and towering 
aloft amid the surrounding darkness, 
spread their glittering foliage in the 
air 


The greater part of the herd having 
entered the gates of the enclosure, be- 
fore the arrival of the lights they 
were only faintly observed. But twe 
huge elephants, cut off from their 
troop, approached within a few yards 
of the bungaloe where we were seated, 
galloping before the flames, trampling 
the brushwood and shattering the 
trees. The column of men following 
hemmed them into a corner, near 
where we were stationed; and the 
people, advancing at the same time 
from the opposite side, shut them out 
from the last gate, imagining that ail 
had entered. Through this mistake, 
the two elephants were terrified by a 
blaze of fires, both before and behind, 
and closely pressed by the more for- 
midable glare, they turned with tre- 
pidation, and made their escape. The 
four gates of the replenished fold, 
were then closed and secured w'th 
great expedition. Larye stakes were 
driven into the ground previcusly 
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made ready for their reception, con- 
nected together by transverse beams, 
and strengthened by powerful sup- 
poriers, Fresh boughs were likewise 
strewed over these as well as otner 
parts of the palisade, so that the ele- 
phants, not perceiving the structure of 
ihe fence, were the less incited to at- 
tempt breaking it down. Immediate- 
ty after the fastening of the gates, a 
chain of fires and torches was formed 
within the enclosure, for the purpose 
of driving the elephants into the smal- 
ler fold, tull of water, at the narrow 
end of the snare. ‘The people em- 
ployed, pass easily in and out through 
the narrow interstices of the pales, 
which are left open in the lower parts 
for that purpose, affording the means 
of advancing when opportunity offers, 
and the benefit of retreat when ren- 
dered necessary. ‘The gate of the 
water fold is formed of horizontal 
round sticks, fastened together with 
ropes and pliant twigs, and rolled up 
like a curtain. Several men sit upon 
the cross beam, which supports it, pro- 
vided with axes ready to cut the sus- 
pending cords when a signal is given. 
The pliable nature of this door adds 
greatly to its strength, and together 
with the vigilant activity of spearmen, 
never fails to resist successfully the 
repeated attempts of the distracted e- 
lephunis to burst it open. The line 
of tlame once more began its terrifying 
movement. [he people resumed 
their tumultuous noise, mingled with 
the din of trumpets, drums, and arms. 
The affrighted herd, again annoyed 
with impending horrors, renewed their 
tremendous tight; and rushing, like 
an agitated torrent, into the water 
snare, experienced still greater calami- 
ties, As soon as seventy elephants 
had forced their way into this place, it 
being sutliciently crammed, the cords 
were cut and the barricading gate 
Cropped down. ‘The greater part of 
those which had entered, were so 
cx sely wedged together, that man 

o: them were motionless, and even the 
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foremost which were most confineds 
saw only a fallacious opening to lead 
them from this doleful labyrinth. Up- 
wards of one hundred of the captured 
herd, cut off from their companions, 
were left for a time to range at great- 
er liberty in the larger prison. 

The huntsmen toiled all night. 
Their shooting and hallooing became 
more incessant. Now and then, the 
hollow thunder of the elephants was 
heard. Sometimes a dead silence en- 
sued, indicating that the business of 
ithe hunt was going on well, and that 
the persons employed were removing 
the elephants from the enclosure, with- 
out loss of time. 

In a valley, at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the snare, an 
elegant set of ungaloes was erected 
for the accommodation of the gover- 
nor and his suite. here we rested 
during the night, occasionally serenad- 
ed by the romantic music of the hunt. 
At sunrise, on the 22d, we returned 
to the active scene, and became spec- 
tators of a most extraordinary sight. 
So great a number of enormous ani- 
mals crowded into so small a compass, 
is a spectacle rarely to be seen. Pres- 
sing heavily upon one anether, incapa- 
ble of almost any movement but con- 
vulsions of distress, their paroxysms ot 
anguish could not be contemplated 
without emotion. No person could find 
language to express his feelings. All 
were struck dumb with a species of as- 
tonishment, hitherto unexperienced. 

From the water toil to the dischar- 
ging passage, the ground considerably 
rises, and the elephants ascend part of 
it in steps formed in the bank. The 
gallery is so narrow as only to admit 
in its breadth one elephant. Some- 
times they are chased, and sometimes 
they advance into it of their own ac- 
cord. The first elephant that entered, 
imagined he had discovered an open- 
ing by which he could escape, and 
ran with great eagerness to the end of 
the passage. On perceiving his mis- 
take, there being no room to wheel 

round, 
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round, he altempted to return by mov- 
ing backwards: but bars shoved in be- 
hind him, secured him in numeveable 
confinement. 

When the elephants do not proceed 
into the passage spontaneously, the 
people drive them by howling, shout- 
ing, and pricking them with spears, 
from the tops of the fence, where sta- 
ges are erecied for that purpose. Some- 
times it is necessary to make use of 
burning torches, rockets, and muskets, 
before they can be forced out of the 
water. ‘This part of the business be- 
comes gradually more and more diili- 
cult, until at last, when but a few re- 
main, every possible exertion is iried, 
even showers of musket bails are fired 
upon them, without obliging one to 
sur. The hearing of the distressed 
moanings of their friends after they 
have been removed, and the never see- 
ing any of ihem return, are no doubt 
the circumstances which fill them with 
terror, and make them dread even 
worse treatment than close confinement 
in a stream of water. ‘They pressed so 
much upon one another, that many of 
the young were drowned, and several 
of the full grown crushed to death. 
Many exertions were made by them 
to regain their liberty, but their pow- 
ers were greatly lessened by the pres- 
sure of the surrounding water, and the 
encumbrance of their unwieldy bodies, 
pressing in all directions upon one an- 
other; besides, every attempt was 
checked by the resistance of the active 
multitude which constantly watched 
their motions. 

As soon as an elephant arrives at 
ihe end of the long passage, cross bars 
are shoved in behind him, through the 
interstices of the stakes, and lashed 
down with ropes to the transverse 
beams, so that he can neither move 
forwards, nor backwards, nor side- 
ways. His confinement is thus limit- 
ed in order to contract the powers of 
his prodigious strength, and to allow 
the men to approach near enough to 
bind his legs without being exposed to 
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danger. ‘The elephants which follow? 
are separated from one another in the 
passage, and made close prisoners in 
the same manner. ‘The passage is 
likewise covered with transverse beams, 
to prevent the elephants from rearing 
on their hind legs, and to enable the 
people to pass the necessary cordage 
round their necks. Here their efforts 
to regain their freedoin are accompa- 
nied with extraordinary violence : af- 
ter raising their fore legs, they crash 
the beams laid across their backs, and 
make the whole fabric shake from its 
foundation. The people on the top 
oppose them with sharp-pointed spears, 
and additional bars are shoved in above 
ihem, and fastened down wiih ropes. 
Great ropes formed in nooses, are laid 
down to catch his hind legs, and 
drawn tight about them: five or six 
turns of smaller cordage are passed 
round his neck. While these opera- 
tions are going on, a man stands be- 
fore the gate of the passage, tickling 
his trunk, and diverting his attention 
wiih a pike, or a bunch of cocoa nut 
leaves, so that the cords are made fast 
without diiiiculty or opposition. Some- 
times he attempts to break the bars of 
the gate which he perceives to be the 
termination of his confinement ; bu! 
they are immensely strong, being five 
in number, fastened down with ropes, 
and connected together by a perpen- 
dicular pole, running across their cen- 
tres. 

When the wild elephant is com- 
pletely harnessed, two tame elephanis, 
trained to the business, are brought to 
the vate, and placed one on each side 
of it. ‘hese immediately survey the 
prisoner whom ihey have to conduci, 
feel his mouth, to know whether cr 
not he has tusks, and lay hold of his 
proboscis io asceriain what degree o: 
resistance he is likely to Ropes 
are passed through the collar of the 
wild elephant, and made fasi to simi- 
lar collars on each of the tame ones, 
The bars of the gate are then unior - 
sed, and drawn out 3 and the wild carp- 
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iive darts forward directly between 
se two tame elephants ; he can only, 
however, advance a little way, as the 
ropes securing his hind legs still con- 
tinue fastened to the strong stakes of 
the toil. Jn this situation he remains 
until the riders mounied on the tame 
elephants have drawn tight the cords 
wich bind him to the necks of his 
halt reasoning conductors. During 
this operation, he endeavours to undo 
with his trunk some of the knots which 
have been made, and ofien attempts to 
vive a destructive blow to the dimmu- 
iive creatures so actively engaged in 
confirming his capuvity. But the two 
tame animals, who are vigilantly ob- 
<ervant of all his motions, never fail to 
prevent him from doing any mischief, 
by gently lowering his proboscis with 
their own: if he continue long refrac- 
tory, they batter him with their heads, 
and at last produce the most obsequi- 
ous submission. ‘The nooses of the 
ropes are then opened, leaving his hind 
legs at freedom, and himself entirely 
disengaged from the snare. ‘The two 
‘ome elephants press close on each side 
© him, and proceed, in pompous pro- 
cession to the garden of stalls, where 
‘ney deliver up their charge to expe- 
rience a new species of hardships. The 
uarching off of this venerable trio, is 
a sight truly magnificent, and exhibits 
a noble specimen of the skill of man, 
united with the sagacity of the ele- 

‘At the commencement of the march, 
the Keepers strike up a rustic song, 
something like whistling to oxen in 
he plough, which adds considerable 
‘ect to the striking scene. They are 

ated on the necks of the tame ele- 
nants, holding short mverted spear- 

Struck perpendicularly into their 
vars. When they wish to turn them, 
hey catch one of their ears with this 
strument, and, by pressing it into 
sxin, make them move in any 
rection that is required. 

ts likewise highly gratifying to 


accompany them to the grove, and ta 
observe with what expertness and ease 
they are securely bound, in the most 
superb of all stables. Making him 
fast there, is an operation as tedious as 
putting on his harness before he quits 
the toil, While that is doing, the tame 
elephants continue close on each side 
of him, and act their part with so much 


judgment, that their savage brother 


exhibits all the gentleness of a lamb. 
When an elephant is not very for- 
midable or unruly, it is sufficient to 
place him lengthways beiwist two 
large trees, about forty feet distant from 
each other ; there to bind his hmd legs 
in contact together, and fasten than 
close to one of the trees, with five or 
six turns of thick rope ; likewise to 
bind one fore leg, to which greater 1i- 
berty is given by the length and slack- 
ness of the cordage. ‘he pair of tame 
elephants are then disengaged from 
the wild one, and conducted back to 
the toil to take charge of another cap- 
tive. This is a most trying moment 
to the wild elephant. While guided 
by the tuition, and soothed by the so- 
ciety of his subjugated brethren, he 
stood tranquil and quiet, paw to 


forget his sorrows, and to gather forii- 


tude under his sufferings. But the in- 
stant that his companions march away, 
finding himself closely bound, a solita- 
ry and helpless prisoner, he is agitated 
with all the horrors of despair, breaks 
out into a roaring which makes the fo- 
rest tremble, and in the fury of his ex- 
travagant grief, often falls a sacrifice 
to the exertions which he makes to re- 
gain his liberty. At this period, cocoa 
nut leaves and plantain trees are 
— to him for food. In the ago 
ny of distress, he tosses them contemp- 
tuously away, or tramples them with 
indignation under his feet. The crav- 
ing of hunger, however, at length in- 
duces him to eat, which he does at first 
with evident reluctance ; but becomes 
gradually more resigned, and feeds 
plentifully at the end of a few hours. 
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EtyMOLOGIES. 


BRITAIN. 
Al what period the united king- 


dom first received the name of 
Britain is uncertain. Some derive 
the name from one language, and 
some from another; few, however, 
except Macpherson and Abercromby, 
seem to have thought of a Celtic ori- 
gin, perhaps from their not being ac- 
cuainted with the language of the 
Gaels, 

Mr Macpherson, the translator of 
Ossian, and who has acquired cele- 
brity from being the first to engage in 
that work, does not appear to have 
been thoroughly versed in the Gaelic. 
He, however, thinks that the name 
Britain might be derived from dre, 
“birth,” or “ born;” and thon, 
‘* waves,” guasi, “ born of the 
waves,” 

Others, again, will have the name 
derived from Dunbarton, or Dunbre- 
ton, dun signifying “ hill,” or “ fort,” 
bar “ above,” and fen * wave ;” “ hill 
dr fort above the wave,” alluding t 
the situation of Dunbarton Castle. 

Let any one who is accustomed to 
read the Gaelic language attend to 
the exact orthography of the word Pri- 
tain, and he will directly agree with 

me, that dri signifies “© benefit,” or 
comfort,” and houses and 
both conjoined, “ comfort or benefit 
having houses.” This designation 
might, I apprehend, be adopted by 
the Gacl, upon their first arriving 
‘rom a more genial climate, where 
they had been accustomed to live in 
caves and dens,in contradistinction to 
this their former mode of living __ 

In QOssian’s days, while we fre- 
quently read of the Hall of Selma, 
the Hall of Branno, &c. we as often 
hear of their caves ; which plainly e- 
vinces, that while they had their halls, 
and knew the comforts of them, they 
were frequently obliged to have re- 
_ February 1808. 
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course to their dens and fastnessess to 
screen themselves from the sudden 1 in- 
roads of their enemies. 


9 


ALBION. 


Our Celtic ancestors, while im 
Greece or Asia, would stand little im 
need either of houses or of dothing ; but 
on arriving in Britain,these accommoda- 
tions and comforts would soon suggest 
themselves. Whether the one or the 
other was first resorted to, is uncer- 
tain, and cannot, at this distance ot 
time, be ascertained. Probably the 
first winter would sharpen their wits 
sufficiently for the invention of both. 
The most robust would throw off all 
clothing in summer, and use it only 
during the severity of the winter sea- 
son. 

In the days of Tacitus, while the 
South Britons only painted their bo- 
dies, the Northern nations were ha- 
bited somewhat in the manner of the 
present Highlanders, but with skins. 
Whether the skins were those of deer 
or of sheep cannot now be determi- 
ned. 

The northern nations, therefore, 
being thus clothed in skins, probably 
before their southern neighbours had 
thought of any covering, would, we 
may suppose, receive or take to them- 
selves the name of sdldionick, the 
tribe covered with skins.”?> And to 
their country, we may presume, by a 
parity of reasoning, would be given 
the name Allion; al signify ing 
“ tribe,” and dion “ skins.” This, 1 
apprehend, is fully as probable an ety- 
mology as to suppose the name to be 
Roman, and to have reference to the 
white cliffs of Dover. 


Lonpon. 


Etymologists have differed about 
nothing more than the derivation of 
the name London. ‘Vhe most of them 
seein disposed to trace it from the 
Latin, or even the Phoenician; but a 

Celtic, 
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Celtic origin has scarcely, I believe, 
been thought of. Whether probable, 
or improbable, I hope I may suggest 
ene, without offence to the London- 
ers. 

What the appearance of the ground, 
which is now the site of London, was 
ubout two thousand years ago, can 
scarcely be figured in imagination at 
this distance of time ; but the name 
seems to me to imply, that it was none 
of the most inviting ; /on signifying 
“ moss,” and don “ brown;” and 
therefore, by inversion of the words, 
brown moss.” 

I have thus fulfilled my promise.— 
If I have given the least amusement 
to Celtic scholars, it will be ample a- 
mends for incu@aing the sneer (as I 
probably shall) of Scandinavian zea- 
lots. M. MM. 

Rannach, 7th Jan, 1808. 


Letter on the Principles of Govern- 
ment, particularly applied to Bri- 
TALN and AMERICA. 


By Mr Adams, late President of the 
United States. 


This letter appeared in the Columbian 
Centinel, (a paper published at Boston) 
uf 2gth July, 1802, It seems deserving 
of attention, both un account of the 
shrewd observations whichit contains, 
and as throwing light on the state of 
public opinion in America. ] 


New York, Oct. 18. 1790. 
Dear SIR, 
I AM thankful to our common friend, 
as well as to you, for your favour 
ef the fourth, which I received last 
night. My fears are in unison with 
yours, that hay, wood, and stubble, will 
be the materials of the new political 
buildings in Europe, till men shall be 
more enlightened and friendly to each 
ether. 
You agree, that there are undoubt- 
edly principles of political architec- 
tuze, but instead of parficularizing a- 


ny of them, you seem to place all your 
hopes in the universal, or at least ge- 
neral, prevalence of knowledge and 
benevolence. I think with you, that 
knowledge and benevolence ought to 
be promoted as much as possible, but 
despairing of ever seeing them suffici- 
ently general, for the security of Soci- 
ety, I am for seeking institutions which 
may supply, in some degree, the de- 
fect. If there were no ignorance, er- 
ror, or vice, there would neither be 
principles nor systems of civil or poli- 
tical government. I am not often sa- 
tisfied with the opinions of Hume, but 
in this he seems well founded, that all 
projects of governments, founded in 
the supposition or expectation of an 
extraordinary degree of virtue, are e- 
vidently chimerical; nor do I believe 
it possible, humanly speaking, that men 
should ever be greatly improved in 
knowledge or benevolence, without as- 
sistance Seta the principles and system 
of government. I am very willing to 
agree with you, in fancying, that in 
the greatest improvements of society, 
overnment will be in the republican 
form. It isa fixed principle with me, 
that all good government is and must 
be republican. But at the same time, 
your candour will agree with me, that 
there is not in lexicography a more 
traudulent word. Whenever I use the 
word republic with approbation, I 
mean a government, in which the peo- 
ple have colleciively, or by represen- 
tation, an essential share in the Sove- 
reignty. The Republican forms of Po- 
land and Venice are much worse, and 
those of Holland and Bern very little 
better, than the monarchical form in 
France béfore the late revolution. By 
the republican form, I know you da 
not mean the plan of Miron, NEED- 
HAM or TuRGoT ; for after a fair trial 
of its miseries, the simple monarchical 
form will ever be, as it has ever been, 
preferred to it by mankind.—Are we 
not, my friend, in danger of rendering 
the word republican unpopular in this 
country, by an indiscreet,indeterminate 
ang 
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and equivocal use of it >—The people 
of England have been obliged to wean 
themselves from the use of it, by mak- 
ing it unpopular and unfashionable, be- 
cause they found it was artfully used 
by some, and simply understood by o- 
thers, to mean the government of their 
interregnum parliament. ‘They found 
they could not wean themselves from 
that destructive form of government, 
so entirely, as that a mischievous par- 
ty would not still remain in favour of 
it, by any other means than by mak- 
ing the words republic and republican 
unpopular. ‘Chey have succeeded to 
such a degree, that with a great majo- 
rity of that nation, a republican is 
as unamiable as a witch, a blasphemer, 
a rebel, or atyrant. Ifin this coun- 
try the word republic should be gene- 
rally understood, as it is by some, to 
mean a form of government inconsis- 
tent with a mixture of three powers, 
forming a mutual balance, we may de- 
pend upon it, that such mischievous 
effects will be produced by the use of 
it, as will compel the people of Ame- 
rica to renounce, detest, and execrate 
it, as the English do. With these ex- 
planations, restrictions and limitations, 
I agree with you, in your love of re- 
publican government ; but in no other 
sense. With you I have also the ho- 
nour, most perfectly, to harmonize in 
your sentiments of the humanity and 
wisdom of promoting education, in 
knowledge, virtue, and benevolence. 
But I think that these will confirm 
mankind in the opmion of the necessi- 
ty of preserving and strengthening the 
dykes against the ocean, its tides and 
storms. Human appetites, passions, 
prejudices, and self-love, will never be 
conquered by benevolence and know- 
ledge alone, introduced by human 
means, ‘The Millenium itself neither 
supposes nor implies it.. All civil go- 
vernment is then to cease, and the 
Messiah is to reign. ‘That heppy and 
holy state is therefore whoily out of 
this question. We agree. in the utility 
of universal education; but will na- 
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tions agree in it as fully and exten 
sively as we do? And be at the ex- 
pence of it? We know, with as much 
certainty as attends any human know- 
ledge, that they will not. We cannot 
therefore with safety advise the people 
to depend for their safety, liberty and 
security upon hopes and blessings which 
we know will not fall to their lot. I 
we do cur duty then to the people, we 
shall not deceive them, to depend up- 
on what is not in their power, and will 
not relieve them. Philosophers, ancient 
and modern, do not appear to me to 
have studied nature, the whole of na- 
ture, and nothing but nature. Lycur- 
gus’s principle was war and family 
pride; Solon’s was what the people 
would bear, &c. The best writings 
of antiquity upon government, those I 
meanof Aristotle, Zeno, and Cicero, are 
lost. We have human nature, society, 
and universal history, to observe and 
study, and from these we may draw all 
the real principles which ought to be 
regarded. Disciples will follow their 
masters, and interested partizans their 
chieftains, let us like it or not—we 
cannot help it. But if the true prin- 
ciples can be discovered, and fairly, 
fully, and impartially laid before the 
people, the more light encreases, the 
more the reason of them will be seen, 
and the more disciples they will have. 
Prejudice, passion, and private interest, 
which will always mingle in human. 
enquirics, one would think, might be 
enlisted on the side of truth, at least 
in the greatest number, for certainly 
the majority are interested in the truth, 
if they could see to the end of all its 
consequences. ‘ Kings have been de- 
posed by aspiring nobles.” True, and 
never by any other. “ These,” the noe 
bles I suppose, “ have waged everlast- 
ing war against the common rights of 
man.” ‘True, when they have been 
possessed of the summa imperii ™ one 
body, without a check ; so have the 
plebeians —so have the people—so have 
kings—so has human nature, in every 
shape and combination, and se yn 
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will. But on the other hand, the no- 
bles have been essential parties in the 
preservation of liberty, whenever and 
wherever it has existed. In Europe, 
ihey alone have preserved it agaist 
kings and people, wherever it has been 
preserved, or at least with very little 
assistance from the people. One hide- 
ous despotism, as horrid as that of Tur- 
key, would have been the lot of every 
nation of Europe, it the nobles had 
not made stands, By nobles I mean 
not peculiarly an hereditary nobility, 
or any particular modification, but the 
natural and actual aristocracy among 
mankind. ‘The existence of this you 
will not deny. You and I have seen 


four noble families rise up in Bostou*. 


* * * * 


These are as really a nobility in our 
iown, as the Howards, Somersets, Ber- 
ties, &c. in England. Blind, undis- 
tinguishing reproaches against the a- 
ristocratical part of mankind, a divi- 
sion which nature has made, and we 
cannot abolish, are neither pious nor 
benevolent. ‘Fhey are as pernicious as 
they are false- -they serve only to fo- 
ment prejudice, jealousy, animosity, 
envy, and malevolence. They serve no 
ends but those of sophistry, fraud, and 
the spirit of party. It would not be 
true, but it would not be more egre- 
viously false tosay, that the people have 
waged everlasting war against the rights 
of men. 

_ * The love of liberty, you say, is 
tnterwoven in the soul of man.” So it 
‘8, according to J.a Fontaine, in that 
ot a wolt, and I doubt whether it be 
much mere rational, generous or soci+ 
al, im one than the other, until in man 
1t is enlightened by experience, reflec- 
‘ton, education, and civil and political 
iMstitutions, which are first produced 


In the orginal these four fa- 
mates are named: From delicacy to- 
wards the respcetable individuals belong - 
‘og to them, the names are omitted in 
Toe publication, and they are altogether 
lmaterial to the argument of the letter. 


and constantly supported and impro. 
ved by a few, that is by the nobility. 
The wolf in the fable, who preferred 
running in the forest, lean and hung- 
ry, to the fleshy, plump, and round 
sides of the dog, because he found the 
latter was sometimes restrained, had 
more love of liberty than most men. 
‘The numbers of men in all ages have 
preferred ease, shumber and good cheer, 
to liverty, when they have been in 
competition. We must not then de- 
pend upon the love of liberty in the 
soul of man alone, for its preservation. 
Some political institutions must be 
prepared to assist this love, against it: 
enemies. Without these, the struggle 
will ever end only in a change of im- 
positions and impostors, When the 
people, who have no property, feel the 
power in their own hands, io deter- 
mine all questions by a majority, they 
ever attack those who have property, 
till the injured men of property lose 
all patience, and recur to finesse, tric 
and stratagem, to outwit those wh» 
have too much strength, because ther 
have too many hands to be resisted 2- 
ny other way. Let us be impartial, 
then, and speak the whole iruth. ‘fil! 
we do, we shall never discover all the 
true principles that are necessary. The 
multitude, therefore, as well as the no- 
bles, must have a check. This is one 
principle. “ Were the people of Eng- 
land free, after they had obliged king 
John to concede to them their ancient 
rights people never did this. 
‘here was no people who pretended 
to any thing. It was the nobles alone. 
‘The people pretended to nothing bu! 
to be villains, vassals, and retainers to 
the king, or the nobles. ‘The nobles, 
I agree, were not free, because all was 
determined by a majority of their votes, 
or by arms, not by law. ‘Their feuds 
deposed their “ Henrys, Edwards and 
Richards” to gratify lordly ambition— 
patrician rivalry, and “ family pride.” 
But if they had not been deposed, 
those Kings would have become des- 
pots, because the people would not, 
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and could not, join the nobles in any 
regular and constitutional opposition 


to them. They would have become 
despots, 1 repeat it, and that by means 
of the villains, veanele and retainers a- 
foresaid. It is not family pride, my 
frieud, but family popularity, that dees 
the great mischief, as well as the great 
good. Pride, in the heart of man, is 
an evil fruit, and concomitant of eve- 
ry advaniage ; of riches, of knowledge, 
of genius, i talents, of beauty, “of 
strength, of virtue, and even of piety. 
It is sometimes as ridiculous, and of- 
ten pernicious, but it is even sometimes, 
and in some degree, useful.— But the 
pride of families would be always, and 
only ridiculous, if it had not “family 
popularity to work with. The attach- 
ment and devotion of the people to 
some families, inspires them with pride. a 
As long as gratitude, or interest, am- 
bition or avarice, love, hope or fear, 
shall be human motives of aciion, so 
long will numbers attach themselves 
to particular families. When the peo- 
ple will, in spite of all that can be said 
or done, cry a man or a family up to 
ihe skies, exaggerate all his talents 
and virtues, not hear a word of his 
weakness or faults, follow implicitly his 
advice, detest every man he hates, a- 
dore every man he loves, and knock 
down all who will not swim down the 
stream with him, or them, where is 
your remedy ? When a man, or fami- 
ly, are thus popular, how can you pre- 
vent them from being proud ? You 
aud I know of instances in which po- 
pularity has been a wind, a tide, anda 
whirlwind. The history of all nations 
and ages is full of such examples. Po- 
pularity, that has great fortune to daz- 
zle—splendid largesses to excite warm 
gratitude, sublime, beautiful and un- 
common genius or talents, to produce 
deep admiration, or any thing to sup- 
port high hopes ‘nd strong fears, will 
be proud, and its power will he em- 
ployed to mortify enemies, gratify 
friends, procure votes, emoluments and 
power. Such family popularity ever 
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did, and will govern in every nation, 
in every climate, hot and cold, wet. 
and dry—among civilized and savage 
people—Christians and Mahometans 
—Jews and Heathens. Declamation 
against family pride is a pretty juve- 
nile exercise, but unworthy of a States. 
man. They know the evil and danger 
is too serious to be sported with. The 
only way, God knows, is to put these 
families in an hole by themselves, and 
set two watches upon them—a supe- 
rior to them all on one side, and the 
people on the other. 

There are a few popular men im the 
Massachusets, iny friend, who have, J 
fear, less honour, sincerity, and virtue, 
than they ought to have. ‘hese, it 
they are not guarded against, may de 
another misfortune. They may create 

a party spirit, and a mobbish spirit, 
instead of a spirit of liberty, and pro. 
duce another Wat Tyler’s rebellion. 
They can do no more. But | really 
think their party language ought not 
io be countenanced, nor their Shibo- 
leths pronounced. The miserable stufi 
that thev utter, about the well born, is 
as despicable as themselves. ‘The eu- 
geneis of the Greeks—the bien nes oi 
the French—the welgebornen of the 
Germans and Dutch—the beloved fa- 
milies of the Greeks, are but a fewex- 
amples of national expressions of the 


same thing, for which every nation on 


earth has the same expression. Onc 
would think that our sceribblers wer: 
all sons of redemptioners, or transpor 

ted convicts. They think with Tar- 
quin, “ In novo populo ubi onmis re- 
pentina atque ex virtute nobilitas sit, 
futurum locum forti ac strenuo viro.”” 
Let us be umpartial. "Phere is not more 
of family pride on one side, than of 
vulgar malignity and popular envy on 
the other. Popularity in one family 
raises envy in another. But populari. 

ty of the least deserving will triumph 
over envy and malignity, while that 


which is acquired by real merit wil! 
very often be overborne and oppressed 
bv it. Let us do justice to the people, 
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and to the nobles, for nobles there are, 
as I have before proved, m Bostof, as 
well as Madrid; but to do justice to 
both, you must establish an arbitrator 
between them. ‘This is another prin- 
ciple. Itis time that you and I should 
have some sweet commune together. 
I do not believe that we, who have 
preserved for more than thirty years 
an uninterrupted friendship, and have 
so long thought and acted harmoni- 
ously together in the worst of times, 
are now so far asunder m sentiment, 
us some people pretend. 
fidence ot which, I have used this free- 
doin. ApaAms. 


Character of eminent FRENCH STATES- 
MEN. 


From Neev Translation of Memoirs of 
Marminiel. (By the Author of 
the Swiss Emigrants. Edinlurgh, 
1SOS. ) 


MAvurreas. 
VY AUCREPAS, after a ministry of 


thirty years, and a long exile, had 
suffered a still longer period of dis- 
grace under the deceased king, for a 
very shght fault, at which the royal 
family had never felt any displeasure. 
{n his retreat, he had acquired that 
respect which is granted to age, and 
to unmeriied misfortune, supported 
with diguiiv. His former minis. 
try had been distinguished only by 
the ruin of the navy; but as the ti- 
tuid pohey of Cardinal Fleury had 
pained this part of our forces, the ne- 
ggence ot Maurepas might have been 
“ matter of necessity 5 and ina subor- 
dinate place, where he was under no 
necessity of being a statesman, he 
had only to display his natural quali- 
tics, the agreeable manners of a man 
ot the world, and the talents of a 


courtier, 


He was superficial, and incapable of 
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In tull con-" 


any profound and serious application, 
but endowed with that quickness ot 
perception which instantly penetrates 
into the most complicated part of bu. 
siness. In council, his habitual dex- 
terity supplied the want of study and 
meditation. As courteous, as mild, 
as his father had been harsh and blunt, 
his mind was pliant, flexible, full oi 
stratagems to attack, of address to de- 
fend himself, of subterfuges to elude, 
of quick turns to shift a subject at wall, 
of witticisms whose pleasantry might 
disconcert the serious, of expedients 
to extricate himself from a_ slippery 
and difficult position ; his eye instan- 
taneously seized whatever was weak 
and ridiculous in men; with imper- 
ceptible art he drew them into his 
snare, or led them on to his purpose ; 
with an art still more formidable, he 
could throw ridicule on every thing, 
even on merit itself, when he wished 
to undervalue it. All these arts, 
joined to that of enlivening, of simpli- 
fying the labour of the cabinet, ren- 
dered Maurepas the most seducing of 
ministers. Had nothing more been 
wanting than to teach the young king 
how to handle affairs lightly and skil- 
fully, to laugh at men and things, 
and to turn the duty of reigning into 
an amusement, Maurepas would have 
been, beyond all comparison, the man 
to be chosen. Hopes had been per- 
haps entertained, that age and misfor- 
tune might have rendered his charac- 
ter more firm, more steady, and more 
energetic. But he was naturally fee- 
ble, indolent, selfish ; loved his own 
comfort and repose; wished his old 
age to be respected, but peaceful; 
shunned whatever could make his 
suppers dull, or his sleep restless; he 
hardly believed in the reality of dif- 
ficult virtues, and regarded a pure at- 
tachment to the public good, as mere 
ostentation or hypocrisy 3 cared little 
for rendering his ministry splendid, and 
made the art of government consist in 
managing every thing quietly, by 
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adopting always temporary expedients, 
rather than adhering to fixed princi- 
ples. Maurepas, therefore, was in old 
age what he had been in his youth, 
an agreeable man, quite taken up 
with himself, and uniting the charac- 
ters of minister and courtier. 

A watchful attention to preserve 
his ascendant over the mind of the 
king, and his predominance in the 
councils, made him easily become jea- 
lous, even of those whom he himself had 
chosen ; and this uneasiness was the on- 
ly active passion of his soul. In other 
respects, there was no spring, no vigour, 
either for doing good or evil ; but weak- 
ness without kindness, malice without 
atrocity, resentment without anger, 
carelessness for a future, with which 
he would have nothing to do. He 
might perhaps be sincerely desirous of 
the public good, when he could bring 
it about with perfect security to him- 
self; but this desire was cooled the 
moment he saw either his credit or his 
repose in danger. Such was always 
the character of this old man, who 
lad been given to the young king as 
his guide and adviser. 

As it was easy for him to see that 
frankness and kindness formed the 
ground-work of the character of this 
prince, he studied, in the first place, 
to appear kind and frank. The 
King made no seeret to him of that 
excessive timidity which had been 
lett by the first impressions of 
childhood. He perceived, therefore, 
that the surest mode of gaining his 
kindness, was to make those duties 
which now terrified him appear easy. 
He employed his talent of simplifying 
affairs, in order to render their burden 
lighter. But, whether it was that he 
regarded inveterate evils as now past 
remedy ; whether his indolence and 
levity prevented him from discovering 
them, or whether he neglected them 
as maladies arising from an excess of 
strength and health, and perhaps as 
constitutional vices inherent in the bo- 
dy politic, he did not allow the young 


king to trouble his mind with them» 
but assured him, that all things 
would ¢o on well, provided they were 
wisely and moderately directed. The 
excuse of Cardinal Fleury tor his pu- 
sillanimous anxiety, was, that an edi- 
fice which had lasted more than 1300 
years, must bend to its fall, and that 
while we propped it up, there was a 
danger of shaking it: on the contra- 
ry, the pretence of Maurepas for his 
indolent security was, that a kingdom 
so vigorously constituted, would be 
easily restored by its natural strength, 
and that it might therefore be allow- 
ed to subsist with its faults and abuses. 
‘TurGor. 

TurGot was deeply sensible, that 2 
reduction of expence, economy in col- 
Jecting the revenue, the abolition of 
privileges burdensome to commerce 
and agriculture, anda more equal dis- 
tribution of taxes through the different 
classes of the people, were the true re- 
medies which must be applied to’ the 
great malady of ihe state, and of this 
he found it easy to convince a king 
who breathed nothing but justice and 
love for his people. But Maurepas, 
now seeing that this esteem and con. 
fidence of the young king for his new 
minister was going too far, became jea- 
lous of his own work, and hastened to 
destroy it. 

In a country, where so many per- 
sons live by abuses and disorders, 2 
man who introduced regularity and e- 
economy into the finances, a man 
whom no credit could bend or favour 
corrupt, must necessarily have as ene- 
mies ali those whose requests he either 
refused, or was ever likely to refuse. 
‘furgot was too proud and ioo candid 
to descend to court intrigues : his de- 
meanour was sever, and he was said 
to want address; and when ridicule, 
which with us sinks the value of eve- 
ry thing, had ance seized upon him, 
Maurepas perceived that his ruig 
would be easily accomplished. He 
began with listening, with encourag- 


ing by a smile the ill-natured remarks 
of 
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of the courtiers. His next step was to 
own, that the views of ‘Turgot were 
rather those of a theoretical reasoner 
than of a real man of business 5 that 
che public opinion had been mistaken 
with respect to the ability of this pre- 
vended sage ; that his head was full of 
nothing but philosophical reveries and 
speculations, without any experience 
of business, any knowledge of men, 
any capacity for the management of 
finance, or any inventive powers for 
supplying the pressing exigencies of 
the state: he had a system of perfec- 
‘ion which did not belong to this 
‘vorld, and was to be found only in 
books; a minute search after that ideal 
excellence which is never to be found ; 
mistead of the means of providing for 
oresent exigencies, vague and fantas- 
‘ical schemes fora distant futunty 5 2 
number of ideas, but these confused 5 
great extent of Knowledge, but foreign 
to the purpose of his ministry 5 the 
pride of Lucifer ; and, along with his 
presumption, the most inilexible obsti- 
nacy. 

‘These confidential observations of 
‘he old man, which were spread from 
uouth to mouth, that they might 
reach the king’s ear, were the more 
successtul from not being absolutely 
devoid of plausibility. TTurgot was 
surrounded by studious men, who had 
devoted themselves to economical sci- 
ence, and formed a kind of sect, the 
object of whose labours was doubtless 
valuable, but whose confident langu- 
age, sententious tone, and sometimes 
chimerical notions, wrapt in an odd 
and obscure style, gave scope for rail- 
‘ery. Turgot associated with them, 
and expressed an esteem of which they 
hemselves boasted too loudly, repre- 
senting it as greaterethan it really was. 
{i was not difficult, therefore, for his 
enemies to represent him as the head 
ot the sect, and the ridicule attached 
name of economist fell upon 

Besides, there is no doubt that Tur- 
sot. proud of the uprightness of his 


intentions, valued himself more on be- 
ing dexterous in business, than on be- 
ing pliant and engaging in his inter- 
course with the court; his address 
was mild and polite, but coid. You 
were sure ot finding him just, but m- 
exible in his principles ; and interest 
and favour could not brook the in. 
moveable tranquillity with which he 
rejected their applications. 


CALONNF. 

A post so slippery, (that of Comp. 
troller General of the tinances,) froin 
which every man fell, might, one 
would think, have intimidated the am- 
bition of candidates; yet this passion 
became only the more ardent 3 nor was 
there a man of intrigue in any of the 
avenues of favour, who, if he possessed 
the slightest knowledge of business, did 
not aspire at filling the place of him 
who had fallen. 

Amid this crowd, a man of ingenui- 
ty and talents distinguished himself: 
it was Calonne. He had resorted to 
means of success, the more singular 
from their simplicity. Far from con- 
cealing his ambition, he had published 
it, and instead of the austerity with 
which some of his predecessors had 
armed themselves, he had employed 
every means of making himself agree- 
able, especially to women; he was 
known by them as the most obliging 
otf men, and when he confided his 
views to such as were in power, he was 
lavish of every hope which could gain 
him their votes. Accordingly, they 
never ceased to extol his information, 
his ability, his genius. His manner 
towards men was little less engaging, 
ii Consequence of an easy and natural 
politeness, which marked distinctions 
without making them offensive ; and 
by an air of good will, which seemed 
favourable to every man’s ambition. 
At every new change he was called 
upon by the unanimous voice of the 
higher circles. At last he was named, 
and on his arrival at Fontainbleau, 
where the gourt was, you would _ 

said 
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said that he held in his hand the horn 
of abundance; it was a kind of tri- 
umph. 

At first, thinking himself at a foun- 
tain of inexhaustible wealth, and ne- 
ver calculating either the wants or the 
expences which awaited him, but in- 
toxicated with his prosperity, in which 
he expected soon io see that of the 
state, he despised all foresight, and 
neglected all economy, as unworthy of 
a powertul king. Convinced that the 
first art of a man in power was the art 
of pleasing, he trusted to favour for 
his fortune ; and studied only to ren- 
der himself agreeable to those who 
sought to become formidable in order 
to sell their favour. He thus saw 
himself suddenly surrounded with praise 
and vain glory. People talked of no- 
thing but the graces of his address and 
ithe charms of his language. It was in 
order to paint his character, that the 
expression of formes elegantes* was 
borrowed from the arts; and /’ed/i- 
geance, anew word, seemed invented 
‘or him. ‘lhe ministry of finance was 
said never to have been filled with so 
much gaiety, ease, and dignity. ‘The 
readiness with which he dispatched 
business astonished every person, and 
the gaiety with which he treated the 
most serious matters made him be ad- 
mired as a man of prodigious capacity. 
Even those, in short, who ventured 
to doubt if he was the best of minis- 
ters, were forced to acknowledge that 
he was the most delightful. It was 
published that he did business with the 
king in such a manner as to make ita 
mere amusement: there was nothin 
thorny, nothing laborious, no ditliculty 
for the present, no anxiety for the fu- 
ture. The king was at ease, and eve- 
ry one was satisfied; till, at the end 
of three years and a few months of this 
brilliant and smiling administration, 
the fatal secret was disclosed, that the 
State was undone. 


* Elegant forms, 
F ebruary 1808. 
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BRIENNE. 

had distinguished himself 
in the States of Languedoc. He had 
there shewn the abilities suited to his 
office; and within a small sphere of 
administration, had rendered it possible 
to believe him an able man. Like 
Calonne, he had that quick, hasty, de- 
termined character which imposes on 
the multitude. He had something 
too of the address ot Maurepas. But 
he had neither the pliancy and agree- 
able manners of the one, nor the look 
of good humour and affability of the 
other. Naturally artful, subtle, pene- 
trating, he neither could conceal these 
qualities, nor wished to conceal them. 
His look, while ii observed, looked 
through you ; even in his gaiety there 
was something which prevented you 
from being at ease 3 and his expres- 
sion had something too sly, which dis- 
posed you to mistrust. In his intel. 
Jectual character, there was a saga- 
city which resembled cunning 3_ his 1- 
deas were clear, and extended tolera- 
bly far, but only over the surface ; he 
had some information, but quite scat- 
tered; glimpses rather than views ; 
a mind, if 1 may so speak, glitter- 
ing ike a cut diamond from a num- 
ber of little surfaces. In great sub- 
jects he could easily make himself 
master of the minute details, but was 
quite Incapable of comprehending ihe 
whole. His mora} character dist iaved 
the most keen priestly selfishness, and 
the eagerness of avarice untied in the 
highest degree with that of ambien. 
In a world which merely skis over 
the surface, Brienne knew box 
employ a sort of politics! sini!’ 
concise, rapid, mterrupted 
intervalsof mysteriouss!}once 
a man seems to intima'« } 
chosen, he could have 
deal more, and which 
vague and unlimited 
formed of his capacity. “Vous 
of bringing himself 
he pretended to 
apparent ability which 
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serve and discretion, this alternate use 
of half words and of studied silence, 
with sometimes a slight and disdainful 
censure of any thing that was not done 
by himself, wondering that nobody 
saw how it might have been done bet- 
ter; in this really consisied the whole 
art and secret of Brienne. He shew- 
ed only patterns of himself, and even 
these were often not of his own stuff, 
Nevertheless, in almost every circle 
where political reputation was Geter- 
mined, no one doubted that when he 
became mimister, his head would be 
replete with grand views, and his port- 
folio filled with the most luminous pro- 
jects. He became minister, and his 
portfolio and his head were found e- 
qually empty. 


Account of the rising out of the Sea of 
the new Island of SANTORINI, in 
1707. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 

“| HE attention of the present age 

has been arrested by some very re- 
markable phenomena of nature; the 
eruption of volcanoes, the fullof moun- 
tains, &c. and I observe with pleasure 
that you have been attentive to gra- 
tity your readers by the most parti- 
cular account of these interesting oc- 
currences. But of all these pheno- 
mena which have ever occurred, the 
most extraordinary perhaps is that, 
which took place at the beginning of 
this century, of the rising of an island 
out of the sea, and that at a place which 
had before appeared of unfathomable 
Gepth. A curious account of it is gi- 
ven in the first volume of the Lettres 
Ldifiantes, Paris Edition, 1780, in 26 
vols. 12mo. As this work is in few 
hands, and, so fer as 1 know, has not e- 
ver appeared in English, the follow- 
ing translation of it may be gratifying 
% your readers, | 


Ni. 


Santorini is one of the most southern 
islands in the Archipelago, nearly 
a hundred miles distant from Candia, 
It is about twelve or fifteen leagues in 
circuit. Its soil is very dry, and yields 
only barley and cotton. A number 
of figs are still dried, and in particular 
excellent wines are made in it. ‘The 
coast, which looks to the New Island 
and the two Camnenis, has a terrible 
aspect. It consisis of nothing but pre- 
cipices and black rocks, exhibiting al! 
the appearances of the long-continued 
action of fire. 

There arein the island five large for- 
tified towns which are called Castles. 
Scaro is the most considerable. It is 
built on a little cape advancing very 
far into the sea. Of all the castles, 
it is the nearest to the new isle, which 
is only three miles from it. 

The two isles, or rather rocks, cal- 
led Camneni, are inhabited. If San- 
torini did not anciently rise out of the 
sea, these certainly did. ‘The great 
Camneni, as being the oldest, has 
some verdure after rain. The little 
Camneni, which is near to Santorini, 
is always black and barren. Between 
these two isles, but much nearer the 
little one than the great, rose the New 
Isle of which we are here to speak. 

On the 25d May 1707, at day- 
break 5 we perceived the New Isle 
beginning to rise from the sea be- 
tween the great and little Camneni, 
about three miles from Santorinil.— 
On the 18th, about mid-day, two 
shght shocks of an earthquake had 
been felt at Santorini. We did not 
pay much attention to them; but af- 
terwards we had reason to think that 
this was the moment when the New 
Isle began to be detached from the 
bottom of the sea, and to rise upon 
the surface of the water. However 
this be, some sailors having seen, early 
in the morning, the first points of the 
rismg isle, without being yet able to 
distinguish well what it was, imagined 
that it might be the remains of some 
shipwreck, which the sea had brought 
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thither during the night. In this 
thought, and in the hope of being a- 
mong the first to profit by it, they 
went thither in haste; but when they 
found that instead of floating wrecks, 
they were rocks and solid land, they 
returned much terrified, publishing 
every where what they had seen. 

‘The consternation was general thro’- 
out Santorini, where it was known 


“that these new lands had never appear- 


ed in the neighbourhood, without cau- 
sing great disasters to the island.— 
Nevertheless, two or three days having 
elapsed without any thing fatal occur- 
ring, some inhabitants, bolder than 
the rest, formed the resolution of go- 
ing to the spot and observing how 
matters stood. ‘They continued long 
viewing it attentively on all- sides; 
then not seeing that there was any 
danger, they approached and landed. 
Cunosity made them go from rock to 
rock, where they found a kind ot 
white stone which was cut like bread, 
and so much resembled it in figure, 
colour, and consistence, that unless 
from the taste, it might have been ta- 
ken for real wheaten bread. ‘They 
were better pleased to find a number 
of oysters sticking to the rocks, a 
hing very rare at Santorini; and 
they began picking off as many as 
they could. Suddenly, when they 
least expected, they felt the rocks 
moving, and all trembling beneath 
their feet. Fear made them quickly 
leave off their fishing and leap into 
the boat. This movement was that 
of the isle rising, which visibly grew, 
so as in a very iew Cays to gain near- 
ly twenty feet im height, and about 
iwice as much in breadth. 

As this movement, by which the 
new isle became every day higher and 
broader, was net always equal, so it 
did not increase every day equally on 
all sides. Sometimes even it sunk 
and diminished at one place, while it 
rose and spread in another. One day 
among others, a rock, very remarkable 
for its size aud figure, having risen 
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from the sea at forty or fifty paces 
from the middle of the isle, I obser- 
ved it particularly during four days, at 
the end of which it sunk back inte 
the sea, and appeared no more. Some 
others, after having repeatedly shewn 
themselves and returned back, at 
length appeared again and became 
fixed. All these different operations 
shook very much the little Camneni, 
and we remarked on its summit a long 
cleft which had not before appeared. 
Meanwhile the sea in the gulf often 
changed its colour. It became of a 
bright green, then of a reddish colour, 
and last of a pale yellow, all accompa- 
nied with a great stench. 

On the 16th July we saw, for the 
first time, smoke issuing, not from the 
part of the isle which appeared, but 
from a cham of black rocks, which 
rose suddenly at the distance of six- 
ty paces, and from a part of the sea 
of which till then the bottom had ne- 
ver been found. ‘these formed, du- 
ring some time, as it were two separate 
isles, of which the one was called the 
White Isle, and the other the Black 
Isle, on account of their different co- 
lour, but which were not Jong of um- 
ting, in such a manner, however, that 
those black rocks which came out last 
became tle centre of the whole island. 
The smoke which issued from this 
chain of rocks, was thick and whittsh, 
like that which comes from many lime- 
kilns united in one. ‘The wind blew 
it upon one of the habitations situated 
at the extremity of the gulf, and it 
penetrated every where, without cau- 
sing much inconvenience, the smell 
not being very offensive. 

On the night between the 19th 
and 20th of July, we sav, rising from 
the middle of this smoke, tongues of 
fire. This sight caused serious retlec- 
tions to the tnhabitanjs of Santorini, 
particularly those of the castle of Sca- 
ro. ‘Chey were the most exposed of 
all, both by the neighbourhood, since 
they were not more than half a league 
from the burmng isle, and by their 
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situation; Scaro being built on the 
point of a very narrow promontory, 
half suspended, as it were, upon pre- 
cipices which are bounded by the sea. 
At the sad view of the fire and smoke 
which were darting up so near them, 
they could expect nothing, they said, 
but to be blown into the air on ac- 
count of the veins of combustible mat- 
ier which they had reason to think 
extended under their feet from the 
new isle, and which would soon take 
fire ; or else to be thrown into the sea, 
by some sudden earthquake, which 
could not fail soon to happen. For 
these good reasons they formed the 
resolution to abandon the castle, and 
tetire with their effects into some o- 
ther isle, or at least to change their 
habitation, till they saw where all this 
would end. The ‘Turks, who were 
then at Santorini to raise the tribute 
which the island pays to the Grand 
Signior, were not the Icast terrified. 
Struck beyond imagination at seeing 
fires rise from so deep a sea, they ex- 
horted every one to pray to God, and to 
make their children walk through the 
streets, crying aloud Ayric, eleison ; 
because, said they, these children not 
having yet offended God, they are 
more likely to appease his anger than 
grown up persons, Yet this fire was 
still but little, since it issued only 
from one small spot of the black isle, 
and did not appear during the day. 
With regard to the white isle, nei- 
ther nre nor smoke was ever scen in 
‘t. Yet it failed not continually to 
tacrease, but the black isle increased 
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was then no wind blowing, it 
mounted so high as to be seen from 
Candia, from Naxos, and from other 
distant isles. During the night, this 
smoke appeared all on fire, at the 
height of tifteen or twenty feet, and 
the sea was covered with a substance, 
or foam, reddish in certain places, and 
yellowish in others. So pestilential 
an odour was spread throughout all 
Santorini, that they were obliged to 
burn perfumes, and to kindle fires in 
the streets. ‘This odour lasted only z 
day and ahalf. A fresh gale from the 
south-west dispersed it 3 but while ba- 
nishing one evil, brought with it ano- 
ther. It carried this burning smoke, 
over a great part of the best vineyards 
of Santorini, where the grapes were al- 
most ripe. In one night they were 
all burnt. We remarked also that 
wherever this smoke was conveyed, it 
blackened silver and copper, and gave 
the inhabitants violent headachs, ac- 
companied with severe vomiting. At 
this time the white isle sunk all at 
once more than ten feet. 

On the 31st July, we observed that 
the sea smokedand boiled ontwo places 
one at thirty and the other at sixty 
paces from the Black Isle. In these 
two spaces, each of which formed a 
perfect circle, the water appeared like 
oil onthe fire. This lasted more thar: 
a month, during which time a quanti- 
ty of dead fish was found on the 
shore. 

The night following we heard a ho!- 
low sound like the reports of a numbe: 
of distant cannons, and almost immedi- 


much mote rapidiy, Every day we 
saw great rocks rising up, which ren- 
dered it sometimes longer, and some- 
times broader, and that in the most 
sensible manuner. Sometimes these 
rocks were close to the isle, sometimes 
they were very remote; so that in less 
than a month, we reckoned io the 
menber of black isles, which in 
tos days un‘ted and formed only one. 
Woe remarked also that the smoke had 
enc eased very much, and that as there 


ately after, there issued from the mid- 
dle of the furnace two long lances of 
fire, which rose to a great height, and 
were inmediately extinguished. 

On the first of August, the same 
hollow sound was repeatedly heard.— 
It was followed by a smoke, not white 
as formerly, but of a bluish black, and 
which, notwithstanding a very fresh 
gale from the norih, rose in the form 
oi a nillar to a prodigious height.— 
Had it been night, the whole of this 
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Explanation of an apparent Contradiction. 


long pillar of smoke would, I believe, 
have had the appearance of fire. 


On the the 7th of August, the 
noise was not so hollow. It was like 
that of many large stones falling 
at once into a deep pit. It is very 
probable that they were large rocks, 
which, after having been torn up 
along with the foundation of the 
isle, were then broken off by their 
own weight, and fell back into the 
gulf. What seems to confirm this 
idea, is, that during these great re- 
ports, I saw the extremities of the 
isle mm a_ continual motion, the 
rocks which formed them coming and 
going, disappearing and then appear- 
ing anew. ‘This noise, after having 
lasted many days, changed into ano- 
ther much stronger. ‘This had such a 
resemblance to that of thunder, that 
when it really thundered, which hap- 
pened three or four times, there was 
little difference between the two. 

21st August-—Vhe fire and smoke 
remarkably diminished. ‘There ap 
peared even very few fires during the 
night 5 but at the point of day they 
acquired greater violence than ever.— 
‘The smoke was red and very thick, 
and the fire which came out was so 
fierce, that the earth round the black 
island, smoked and boiled in a surpri- 
sing manner. During the night, I 
had the curiosity to observe, with a 
prospect glass, all this collection 
of fires. Including the great furnace, 
which burned on the summit of the 


island, I counted to the number of 


sixty, which had a very brilliant lustre. 
Perhaps there were on the other side 
of the island as many more, which I 
could not see. 

22d August.—In the morning, I 
found that the island was become 
much higher than it had been in the 
evening. 
rocks, nearly fifty feet in height, after 
rising from the water during the 
night, hed greaily augmented in 
breadth. The see, beside: *, was still 


I found also that a chain of 
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covered with that reddish foam of 
which I have spoken, and which car- 
ried every where an insupportable 
stench. 

5th Sefitember.—The fire opened a 
passage to the extremity of the black 
island towards ‘Vherasia, which is as- 
serted by some authors to have former- 
ly been joined to Santorini, from 
which it was separated by an earth- 
quake. ‘The fire issued from it only 
for a few days, durmg which less came 
from tlie great furnace. 

If the anxiety, which occupied us 
day and night, had allowed us to be 
sensible to any amusement, the spec- 
tacle which we then enjoyed would 
have been one tous. ‘Uhrice there 
rose from the great orifice, as it were, 
three of the largest, sky rockets, of the 
most brilliant and beautiful fire. It 
was quite otherwise the following 
nights. After the ordinary discharges 
of subterraneous thunder, we saw 
coming off all at once, as it were, 
leng trains sparkling with a million of 
lights, which, following each other, 
rose very high, and then fell back ina 
rain of stars upon the island, which ap- 
peared completely iuminated. ‘This 
amusement was a litile disturbed by a 
new phenomenon, which was thought 
by some to be a bad prognostic. From 
amid these flying fires, there came off 
a very long lance of fire, which, after 
rem: aining some time imimoveab ble over 
the castle of Scaro, went and lost it- 
seli in the clouds. 


be concladed Our nent. 


Explar sation of an arent Contvacie- 
tion, in the Gd volume of the Lvaucus- 
tions and SAYS OF the HicHLAXD 
Socinty. 


N the review of that work, in the 
Scois azine for August 1507, 
he ing very lictural ol: seryaitons 
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« One circumstance however ought 
to be considered. Mr 5S. strongly re- 
commends the feeding of black cattle 
alug with sheep. But in the treatise 
on the diseases of sheep, this is depre- 
cated as 2 certain means of producing 
the rot, ( #70.) It ought certainly 
to be sconnhaga which of the iwo is 
in the right. 

In expl uning this apparent difiiculty 
Mr S. has only to observe, that he 
recommends this indiscriminate pas- 
turing of sheep and catt ley only on 
farms where sickness prevails,in the dis- 
iricts of the Highlands, andwhere there 
is no danger of the rot. Experience 
lias demonstrated that on sound dry pas- 
iures, Cloathed with plenty of heath, 
und rising frem a light gravelly soil, a 
muAture of stocks has no such tenden- 
cy to induce the rot, as it is found to 
have on green pastures rising irom a 
damp soil, incumbent on clay. It has 

also been ‘thought that such a mixture 
has a tendency io dimimish the hazards 
erising from sickness, in dry sheep 
Walks. The meaning of Mr S. may 
be collected from the Sd. vol. of the 
above work, page 570.“ If different 
animals pasture on the same grounds, 
it will be found that cattle do little in- 
jury to sheep vara except on soft 
pastures lable to the rot: but sheep 
Majure the cow pastures, by eating 
them too bare."—This remark was 
meant of the highlands, where  sick- 
nes abounds, but rot seldom appears. 


dais lurch, 
Bb. 


SCOTTIsn REVIEW. 


!. Hlustrations of the General Evi- 
dence of Christ’s Resurreetion. By 
Cook, Minister of Lau- 


rencekirk, SVO. Hill, 


ree 


‘HIS is an elaborate and judicious 
treatise on a subject of unques- 
tionable importance. ‘The resar- 


9 . 
Evidence of Christ's Resurrection. 


rection forms, as it were, the cor: 
ner stone of the Evidences of Chris. 
tianity, and, connected as it is with 
some of its most important and in. 
teresting dactrines, it becomes de- 
serving of peculiar attention. Many 

readers, to whom a survey of ail rd 
evidences of Christianity would appear 
a complicated and laborious task, will 
be pleased to find its truth established 
in a satisfactory manner, by one event, 
Whose greatness and extraordinary na- 
ture, entitle it toa pre-eininence over 
all the others, which accompanied the 
promulgation of this divine system. 

Mr Cook’s first argument is to us 
ovigmal. It certainly possesses great 
lugenuity, and establishes at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the 
event to be proved. It is derived 
from the prophesies of Jesus, relating 
to his own resurrection. ‘The author 
justly contends, that no impostor, es- 
pecially one who must have possessed 
so much prudence and ability, would 
have ventured upona prediction which 
he knew could not be fulfilled, and the 
failure of which must have terminated 
his pretensions to the character of a 
prophet. 

‘The author proceeds, in the second 
part, to consider the “ evidence arising 
trom the fact, that at the precise time 
specified by Jesus, his body was not 


_ to be found in the sepulchre, altho’ the 


most effectual precautions had been 
taken to prevent its removal.” If it 
had not, it would certainly have been 
produced; the watchful discipline of 
Roman troops rendered it extremely 
improbable that a whole band should 
have fallen asleep; nor is there the 
least likelihood that men of that timid 
character which the aposiles had uni- 
formly displayed, shoukl, upon so im- 
probable a ch: ance, venture to make 
the d: ring attempt of carrying olf the 
body of Jesus. To this part of the evi- 
dence Mr Cook gives the name of 
crcumstanital, a species to which the 


greatest value uniiormly attached. 
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“That exhibited in the present insiance, 


he conceives to be such as no man 
would hesitate in determining trom, 
with regard to the character, or even 
the life, of a fellow creature. Yet all 
that is here claimed is, that it should 
prepare men’s minds for the reception 
of the positive evidence, and should 
obviate those prejudices to which the 
miraculous nature of the event might 
tend to give rise. 

In the next part, we are introduced 
to the positive evidence. It relates to 
those proofs of the resurrection which 
arise from “ the positive testimony of 
those who were witnesses of the fact.” 
‘These were upwards of five hundred, 
but Mr Cook thinks it enough to 
confine himself to the apostles, who 
must be suppossed to have known 
him most intimately. The following 
reply to the objection derived from 
the small number to whom Jesus ap- 
peared, seems very deserving of atten- 
tion. 


‘Lhe objection whicb has been some- 
iimes made to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion from the circumstance of our Lord 
not having appeared to the whole nation 
of the Jews, is so highly unreasonabie, 
that (am satisfied itcannot, foramoment, 
weigh withanypersonwho calmlyreflects 
uponit. ‘The demand which it impites, 1s 
indefinite, the Jewish nation compre- 
hending many who had never seen 
Jesus, or who had paid to him Iittle 
attention. LEven they who were in the 
practice of listening to hisdiscourses, and 
of frequenting the places to which he 
usually resorted, were not so weil qua- 
Iified as his most intimate friends to re- 
cognise his person, Accordingly, sup- 
posing he had shewa himself to the 
Jews, and that thev had testified that 
he did so, still their testimony would 
have been estimated by the testi- 
mony of those who were most familicr 
with him. Without their support, it 
would have been the strongest ground 
to suspect that the peoply uad been de- 
luded by an impostor. As then the tes- 
timony of the apostles must have deter- 
mined the vatue of any more remote 
beslimony, it is evident that, provided 


this be sufficient, it is useless to regret 
the want of what must have jeaned up- 
on it; or, whach is the same thing, it 
foliows that this testimony was the most 
proper which could have been given, 
to establish future generations in the 
faith ot the resurrection. 


The evidence, derived from the tes- 
timony of the apostles, naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts; ito the 
impossibility of their beimg them- 
selves deceived, and into the impos- 
sibility of their having any tempta- 
tion to deceive others. oth these 
points are here treated in a satistacto- 
ry manner. followmy extract 
may afford a specimen of the suthor’s 
mode of reasoning. 


The sentleness and condescension of 
Jesus had completely gained the apos- 
tles’ affections; they had no doubt that 
he really wrought miracles ; and upon 
one remarkable occasion, they made au 
unequivocal contession of their beiier 
After an interesting and atiectionate 
ciscourse, which, not long before he 
suticred, he delivered to them, they 
with ove voice said, Now thon speakest 
plainly, we know that thou comest turta 
from God, 

Yet, notwithstanding this faith, of the 
reality of which there canret be the 
slightest doubt, no sooner dil the ene- 
mies of Jesus come jorth with an arme?! 
force to seize him, than they were iis. 
midated ; the ereater part of them in. 
stantly forsook him ; and when he came 
into the hail of judgement, he was ac- 
companied only by that one who had 
made the most earnest, and, as he be- 
heved, the sincerest professions of zeal; 
who had not scrupied repeatedly to af- 
firm, that although all the rest should 
deny bim, be would cie with him. 

Bot,even with al this to strengthen 
him, his intrepiditv was unequal to the 
trial, When he behe:d the awtul se- 
lemnitv of the court before which his 
Nhaster appeared; when he saw the 
crucity which was exercised against 
him; when he thought that he him- 
self might instantly experience the 
same barbarous treatment, and might 
be consiened to the death which was 
to be inflicted on lesus, bis mind was 


over- 
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overpowered, the open manliness, the 
energy of his character were destroyed, 
ynsumnuch that whea the persons who 
were standing near him insinuated that 
he was a cisciple, he denied that he had 
ever seen the Lord: and when he was 
more closely urged, he did not hesitate 
to swear that he knew not the man. 

f.ven alter a look from Jesus, by re- 
calling the events of happier times, 
aud by irresistibly placing before him 
his mcanness and insincerity, filled him 
with confusion and remorse, his spirit 
cissolwed in weakness; he did not re- 
parr his error and vindicate his attach- 
ment to his Master, by absolutely ae- 
claring thet he believed him to be the 
Son ot God; by bearing, testimony to 
the purity and yirtue which so eminent- 
iv distinguished him; by imploring that 
le might be volved im the same con- 
cempation; but he went out end wept 
wilteriv. 

Yet these very men who had shewn so 
pusiilanimity, whose love of life 
had borne down principle and attach- 
nent, and rehgious faith, in a very 
short period openly avowed their rever- 
ence for Jesus, and their conviction 
that he was the Messiah of the Jews 


And afterwards : 


The fact that men who drew back 
from suffering when they believed suf. 
fering to be their duty, were afterwards 
reconciled to it, adds to the proot of 
their sincerity, arising from the mere 
cifcumstance that they endured perse. 
cution rather than retract their testi. 
mony; because it shews, that the strong. 
est reluctance had been surmounted ; 
reluctance, the removal of which in the 
case of theapostles can, I may now affirm, 
be imputed only to their conviction oi 
the divine mission of their master, that 
is, to faith in his resurrection, or what 
cannot be admitted by any who do not 
believe in that event, to the strength 
which, according to his promise, he 1m. 
parted to them after he had ascended to 
heaven. 

And it may be observed, in confirma- 
tion of what has been said, that the 
apostles, even after they began to suifer, 
with intrepidity shewed the same aver- 
sion to suffering when viewed separ- 
ately from the end for which they sub- 
mitted to it, which like other men they 
had originally entertained, They did 
not, like other enthusiasts, whose ex- 


ld: they did the history of the church 
n > Saviou e world; they 
ned both when they could do so con- 
they argued WIT cictentiv with their dutv. There is not 
them in éefence of their minstry, and one example of their inflicting torture 
listened with und: 
$e s en nd with : daunted resolution, with upon themselves, that they might gain 
purpose, to the threatenings applause of men, and receive the 
v which their e 
them, and which the’ melancholy which, upon such grounds, the 
Reb if and recent fite of Jesus too poner stupidity of superstition bas often paid ; 
rh Spon ; sonable motives. St Paul has in fact ex- 
execution; these very men did actually 
rk & agin pressed these natural sentiments respect- 
acare, wita patience, every ing their situation which must arise in 
combination of wretchedness which 


the breast of every dispassionate man 
who considers it. P. $9, 
The last part relates to evidence de- 
rived from “the success which attended 
the preaching of the apostles, founded 
on the fact that Christ rose from the 
dead.” In the great extension which 
the author has given this part, he has, 
we think, rather deviated from that 
more limited design which his title an- 
nounces, into the general miraculous 
evidence. Of this deviation, how- 
ever, 


barbarous ingenuity could devise ; ne- 
ver felt the sightest emotions of terror; 
“ever entertaiaed the idea of retracting 
testimony, that they might escape 
Ae wm danger: and even in the immedi- 
fo ate contemplation of death itself, placed 
ba -tore them too, when with undecayed 
they could survey its horrors; 
= 
"ty possessed a degree of composure 
ena serenity, enjoyed by very few who, 
the ¢ ourse of nature, and from the at- 
of ordinary disease, go down into 
grave, P. Ss. 
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ever, we have little reason to com- 
plain, since the new subject is both 
‘mportant in itself, and well handed. 
‘That part in particular which retaces 
v2 Pagan worship and to the state of 
religion s beliefin the Reman empire, 
displays much information and inge- 
nuity. 
» Upon the whele, we would recem- 
mend this publication as well adapted 
to answer the end which it proposes. 
‘he style is generally forcible aud a- 
aimated; almost the only objection 
we can make to it is, that the senten- 
ces are sometimes apt to extend to too 
great a length. 


i]. Adventures of Robert Drury du- 
rit ig fifteen years con! fmement im the 
island of Mad lagasear 3 with a des- 
cription of that ‘Island. 8s. 


HIS is one of the most curious 
and amusing works of the kind 
that we remember to have met with. 
‘Che author was, at the ace of 16, ship- 
wrecked upen the coast of this island. 
tHe and the crew of the vessel in 
which he had sailed were immediate- 
lv surrounded by the savage imhabi- 
tants and carried a considerable dis- 
iance inland, to the town where their 
hing resided. Here they soon found 
that all application for liberty was 
ikelv to be unavailing, as there was 
nothing upon which the sovereigns of 
this island more valued themselves, 
than upon having a number of white 
laves in their possession. Drury 
‘ever found his captivity less rigo- 
vous than the rest, as he happened to 
attract the eyes of the king’s daughter, 
a young lady about the same age as 
himself, and though he seems to "have 
ielt move fear than love, yet as the la- 
dv made all the necessary advances, 
the couriship seemed in a fair way, 
when it was unexpectedly interrupted. 
principal officers, unknown to 
February 1808. 
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Drury, formed and successfully execu- 
ied a scheine of laying hold on the 
hing’s person, and thereby accom. 
plishing their deliv exance. “They were 
by an immense multi- 
tide, whose attack they could never 
have resisted by force 3 but by ulacing 
the kin in their front, and th 
to kill lam the moment anv ‘lence 
was efiered, they efectuaily hept in 
awe these loyal, though tierce savages. 
Jy) unis manner accomplished pari 
of their journey to the sez coast, ‘and 
would doubtless slang completed it in 
pertect satety, had they not, wich the 
masi INcone folly, consented to 
exchanee, first ihe kine ter che prince, 
and then the prince for two er threv 
of the nobiles. As soonas last ex- 
change was mady, he natives baving no 
longer any thing rushed onand 
inassacred the greater part of them and 
the rest aplives Among the dat- 
ter was our author, and the remainder 
ef his journal is filled with ihe events 
ot his long captivity. He was em- 
ploved in “various ways; In keeping 
their cattle, In attending their Wives, 
in fighting their battles. He expres- 
Ses, is a vat y natural and lively manner, 
the degree in which he wes aflecied 
by the various vicissitudes of fortune 
thro’ which he passed. And though 
he has no pretensions to ihe character 
of a philosophic observer, yet the piain 
unadorned manner in which he state; 
the tacts, gives a very correct idea of 
the condition of the country and the 
character of its inhabitants. They 
are divided inio a number of tribes, 
each ruled by a sovereign, to whon 
they appear to pay very high respect 
These sovereigns make frequent war, 


chicity for the purpose of carrying ott 


each others wives and cattle. ‘The 
captives appear to have been well 
treated, for the principal wife of Dru- 
ry’s master was im that condition, and 
treated him with a kindness inspired 
by asense of their common misfor- 
tune. Upon the whole, though like 

all 
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all savages ferocious in war, they ap- 
pear to have been mild and rather a- 
miable in their domestic mtercourse. 

Had our limits permitied, we should 
gladly have made some extracts trom 
this work, as it Is, we must content 
ourselves with recommending it as 
fiited to amuse, not unprotitably, a 
lcisure hour. 


Newu Works published in Edinburgh. 


N ARMION; a Tale of Fiodden 
iN bicié. By Walter Scoit, Esq. 
fto. 11. Lis. Gd. 

Institutes of Biblical Criticism 3 or 
Heads of a Course of Leciures on that 
subject, read in the University or 
King’s Coliege of Aberdeen. By 
Gilbert Gerard, D.D. Proetessor of 
Divinity. Svo. Yd. edition, 6d. 

A General View of the Natural 
History of tne Atimosphere, and of its 
conmection with the Sciences of Me- 
deine and Agriculture 3 including 
an Essay on the causes ot epideinical 
diseases. By Noberison. M.D. 
2 vols. Sve. IAs. 

Discourses explanatory of the ob- 
ject and plan of the course of Leciures 
on Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
By And. Coventry, M.D. 
Professor of Agriculiure in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Svo. 4s. 

Elements of Geognosy. Bein 
Vol. II. and Part I. of the System 
ot Mineralogy. By R. Jameson, Re- 
gius Professor of Natural History, 
&c. S&vo. 10s, 

The Muscular Motions of the Hu- 
man body. By John Barclay, M.D. 
 Svo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Che Mountain Bard ; being a col- 
lection ot Scottish Ballads, and Le- 
gendaiy Tales, Qd. edition. By J. 
loge, the Ettrick Shepherd. Syo. 5s. 
ine 7s. 6d. 
| Vhe Confederacy against Britain, a 
Sermon preached on the National Fast. 
by George Hill, D.D. Principal of St 
Mary’s College, St Andrews. 8vo. 


Scottish Literary Lutelligence. 


HE following remarkable adver. 
tisement has lately appeared : 


A Gentleman, deceased, has be- 
queathed a sum not less than 7 
Hundred Pounds to be paid to the 
person who shall write and lay be- 
jore the Judges, to be appointed, as 
after-mentioned. 

A ‘TREATISE, 
which shall by them be determined to 
have the most merit upon the follow- 
ing Subjects, as expressed in his Will, 
viz. 


“ The evidence that there is a Being, 
all powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom every thing exists 5 and par- 
ticularly, to obviate Diihculties re- 
garding the Wisdom and Goodness 
of the Deity; and this, im the first 
place, from considerations indepen- 
dant of written Revelation ; and, in 
the second place, from the Kevela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus: and from 
the whole to point out the Interen- 
ces most necessary for and useiul ta 


Mankind.” 


‘To the person who shall write and 
lay before the said Judges, a ‘Treatise 
on the Subjects above-mentioned, 
which shall be found by them next in 
merit io the former, the Testator fur- 
ther bequeaths a Sum noi less than 
four Hundred Pounds, after deduc- 
ting therefrom the expence of printing 
and binding, or purchasing three hun- 
dred printed copies of each of the 
said T'reatises. 

‘Lhe Ministers of the established 
Church of Aberdeen, the Principals 
and Professors of King’s and Maris- 
chal Colleges of Aberdeen, and the 
‘Trustees of the ‘Testator, are appoint- 
ed to nominate and make choice of 
Three Judges, wha are to decide, a- 
greeably to certain Rules prescribed 


in the deed of Settlement, upon the 


comparative merits of such Treatises 
as shall be laid before them: And it 
may 
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thay be proper to mention, that, to 
discourage mean performances, the 
Judges are empowered, (if unanimous 
only) to find none of the ‘Treatises 
produced of sufficient merit to entiile 
the writers to the premiums. ‘This 
will, however, be no discouragement 
to any person of ability; and the 
‘Trustees hope it is a case which can 
scarcely happen. 

The time allowed by the Testa- 
tor for the composition of these ‘T'rea- 
tises extends to the Ist of January 
1814 3;—and his ‘Trustees do now in- 
timate, in compliance wiih his appoint- 
ment, that those who shall become 
Competitors for the said prizes, must 
iransmit their Treatises to Alexander 
Galen, Esq. merchant in Aberdeen, 
in time to be with him on or before 
the said Ist day of January 1514, as 
none can be received after that date ; 
and they must be sent free of all ex- 
pence to the Trustees. 

The Judges will then, without de- 
lay, proceeed to examine and decide u- 
pon the comparative merits of such 
‘Treatises as shall be laid before them ; 
and the Trustees will, at the first 
term of Whitsunday after the deter- 
mination of the Judges, pay the pre- 
miums to the successful Candidates, a- 
greeably to the will of the ‘Testator. 

As it tends much to an impartial 
decision, that the names of the authors 
should be concealed from the Judges, 
the ‘Trustees request that the Treatises 
may not be exhibited in the hand-wr1- 
ting of their respective authors, or 
have their names annexed to them. 
Each Treatise must be distinguished 
by a peculiar motto : ‘This motto must 
be written on the outside of a sealed 
letter, contaming the author’s name 
and his address, and sent along with his 
performance. “The names of the suc- 
cessful Candidates only shall be known 
by opening their letters. The other 
letters shall be destroyed unopened. 
The writers of the unsuccessiul ‘Trea- 
tises may afterwards recover their co- 


pies, by applying to Mr Galen, and 


by mentioning only the motto which 
they may have assumed— Letters ad- 
dressed as above, (post paid,) will 
meet with attention. | 

A new quarto edition, embellished 
with plates, of Mr Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel is now in the press. 


Literary Intelligence, ENGLISH and 
YOREIGN. 


HE shutting of the ports of the Con- 
& tinent has had the effect of advan- 
cing the price of paper, owing to a de- 
ficiency of rags, which were imported 
chiefly trom Germany and Italy, and alsa 
owing to the high price of smalts, which 
were imported from Saxony. This evil 
might be removed, in some degree, by 
the adoption of a system of domestia 
economy in the article of rags, which it 
Is to be regretted, are in England gen- 
erally wasted, notwithstanding the high 
price they are known to bear. 

A Cabinet of English Poetry, contain~ 
ing all the entire pieces which are the 
most worthy of perusal in cur language, 
will make its appearance in s!x eles 
gant volumes, within a few days, This 
choice collection will contain, among 
numerous other poems, Paradise Lost, 
the Seasons, the Night Thoughts, the 
Chace, the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
the Economy of Health, the Essay on 
Man, the Rape of the Lock, the De- 
serted Village, the Traveller, the Min- 
strel, and indeed, ail the best pieces of 
our best poets. Each volume will be 
embellished with an exquisitely finished 
portrait by Caroline Watson. 

‘The first number of the National Cat- 
tle Plate Work, published by Messrs. 
Alderman Boydell and Co, and inscribed, 
by permission, to his Majesty, will ap- 
pear mn the course of next month. The 
whole under the immediate superinten- 
dance of the Right Hon. Lord Somer- 
ville. The portraits from the lite 3 
painted by “ir James Ward, and engra- 
ved by the first artists. “Che history and 
descriptions by Mr Lawrence, the Ve- 
ternary and Agricultural writer, with 
occasional observattons by Lord So- 
The first number contains 
the Ked Cattle of Devonshire, in four 
piates, of the Bull, Cow, labouring and 
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fat Ox, with descriptions, and a portion 
of the histerv, which, in such manner, 
runs through the whole of the numbers. 

Miilin’s late Travels in the South of 
France, published in Paris in four vo- 
lumes, are now in course of publica- 
tion in the current volume of the Jour- 
nal of Modern Voyages and Travels. 

A new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Trish Bulls, altered and very much im- 
proved, will be ready in a few days. 

An Edition of the late Mr Harmer’s 
Observations on Scripture, with nume- 
rous additions, by the Rev. A, Clarke 
(one edition of which was lately con- 
sumed by a fire in Vleet-sireet,) is re- 
printing, and may be expected in March. 

The triends of the late Rev. George 
Walker, F. R. S. President of the liter. 
ary Society of Manchester, will learn 
with satisfaction that the third and 
fourth veiumes of Sermons, together 
with 2 new edition of the first and se- 
cord will appear in the cource of the 
month, His two volumes ‘ot Essays, 
Philesophical, Literarv, and Moval, will 
appear the course of a tow months, 
to waich wil be pretixed Memoirs of 
hus Life. 

In the course of next month will be 
published the Pastoral Care, a didactic 
poem, m three parts, by the Rev. J. 
Grant, M.A. 

The Chinese Drawings and Books 
which were sold by the Executors of the 
late Marquts of Lansdown to the British 
Museum, were sent from China to that 
nobleman, and consist of the follow- 
mg articles; Six Chinese books, in a fol- 
cing case, and one on Accounts ; a book 
represeating twelve different sorts of 
Cuinese Vessels; a fine Map of the 
Country of China, divided into com- 
partments, elegantiv delineated ; twen- 
ty-four original Drawings of Fruits and 
fiowers, with their names in the Ch:- 
nese language 3 one hundred Original 
Views ot the Interior ot China, with a 
gicat number of Figures, drawn by the 
best artists in China, with great taste and 
wdgement, and very highly finished ; 
tanty-six Original and Ighly-iinished 
Diawings of the Manners, Customs, and 
‘Trades of China 3 one hyndred and ten 
superb Drawings of the finest Flowers 
and Vianis ef China, finished in the 
myst chaste, exquisite, and masterly 
style, by the first artists of that country. 

A work entitled the Medical Mentor, 


Literary Intelligence English and Foreign. 


or Reflections on the History, Import. 
ance, Objects, and Diihcultics of the 
Healing Art, has recently been put to 
press ; 1t consists of a series of Letters 
from an old physician to his son, during 
his college aud other studies, prepara. 
tory to his engaging im the active duties 
of his profession, and comprizes a his. 
tory of physic, a view of the preseny 
state of medicine and medical practi. 
tioners ; an account of the qua’ifications 
necessary for the profession, and a gene- 
ral view of the education and prepara. 
tory studies best adapted to qualily the 
pupil for the discharge of its duties. 
Mrs Wall has neariy ready for publi. 
cation a Manual of Botany and Vege. 
table Physiology, principally intended 
for the struction of the female sex. 
‘The Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London will shortly publish a small 


Sclection of the most interesting Papers 


on Subjects relating to medicine and 
Surgery, which have been read at the 
meetings of the Society curing the last 
two vears. 

A life of Luther, which is still a desi- 
deratum ia Briush literature, is in great 
forwardness by Mr Bower. In this 
work it is proposed to exhibit a full and 
circumstantial account of the great Re- 
former, and of the revolution which he 
accomplished, ‘The original and volu- 
minous records have been searched with 
the most indefatigable diligence, the 
writings of Luther have been analysed, 
the contemporary history carefully stu- 
died, and such a body of information 
has been collected, as will, :t is presumed, 
enable Mr Bower to exhibit a more 
complete and interesting picture of this 
extraordinary man than has yet been 
presented to the British Public. 

Dr Shaw has in the press his lectures 
on Natural History, which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution last year. 
will be illustrated with plates. 

A new scientific work, or Cyclopedia, 
to be completed in about ten volumes, 
under the title of Pantologia, will make 
its appearance in a few weeks. It will 
comprehend.Essays, Treatises, and Sys- 
tems, arranged alphabetically, and like- 
wise a general Dictionary of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Words, It is intended to 
publish it in parts, three of which 


‘will make a volume in royal octavo. 


The authors are John Mason Good, 
Esq. Olinthus Gregory, A.M. of the 
Roy- 
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Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 


ond Mr Newton Bosworth,of Cambridge. 

Lord Holland has announced his in- 
tention of publishing, in the course of 
the present season, the unfinished Frag- 
ment of the Historical work.of the late 
Mr Fox, relating to the house of Stuart. 

Lord Valentia has sent to press his 


Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, 
the Red Sea, and Egypt, in the years 
1802, 3, 4, 5, and o. They will make 
three volumes, and will be printed in 


roval and imperial quarto, and be em- 
bellished with forty-five highly-fnished 
engraviegs, together with other plates, 


such as aiscriptions, maps, &c. 


Poctry. 


GLENDONNEN'S RAID. 
Continued from p. 848. Now. 1807. 
UT fare-ye-well my good lord Bishop, 
Before the sun shine on the tree, 
We'll either lay yon castle low, 
Or mike them yieN the @ay iadye. 


They rendezvouz’d beyond the bridge, 
And counselled what to do and say; 

Then they are on to the double tow’r 
As fast as they can post away. 


The watchman paced around the wall, 
But gave no credit to his een, 

When first he saw our Scottish lads 
Come scouring o’er the dewy green. 


But up then rose old Joseph Rook, 
And stood upon the castle wa’; 
What's yon I hear so loud and oft ? 
I think it is the warder's blaw. 


Ohno! Oh no! old Joseph Rook, 
| heard it ere the dawn of morn; 
The bear on Eden holms is ripe, 
*Tis nothing but the harvest horn. 


Away away ye drowsy watch, 

They’re fools who trust their life to thee, 
Cor that’sthe Carlisle warder’s blast, 

Or else my lugs deceiveth me. 


He looked ow’r his left shoulder 
Between him and the rising day, 

There he beheld our Scottish lads 
As they came riding out the way. 


Now Christ us save! old Joseph cry'd, 

_ And struck him sharp above the brie, 

Yor yonder comes the Scottish bands, 
And herried men I fear are we. 


The gates were barr’d, the men prepar’d, 
And every thing in order set ; 

But ere they got the draw-bridge up 
The Scots were rallying round the yert. 


Who keeps the key ? Glendonnen cry’d, 
Come throw it o’er the wall to me, 

Or laigh shall lye your lofty towers, 
Before the sun sink in the sea. 


But up then spoke auld Joseph Rook, 
And O but he spoke angrilye, 
What want ye here, ye hungry loons, 
Go hame and claw your coups, quo he’. 
There’s neither gold nor booty here, 
Fer which you grene so greedilye, 
Nor ought for you but sword and spear, 
And a sti? and stately gallows tree. 


To lay our castle laigh on earth, 
You'll find is easier said than done 5 

Iii tell you what will suit you more, 
A haggies and a gaby spoon. 


We neither ask your gold nor gear, 
Nor will we sey your gallows tree ; 
We only want a maiden fair, ' 
Your bonny lady Marjorye. 


That lady's here, and that lady’s dear, 
And that lady’s face you shall never see> 

Were there never a lord in al] England 
That lady should not go with thee. 


Her mother was a king’s daughter, 
Her father heir to earldoms three; 
Were there never a lord in ail England, 
‘That lady should not go with thee. 


But I will have that lady fair, 

In spite of thee and al] her kin, 
So either bring her forth to me, 

Or loose your gates and let me in. 


My men are all to battle bred, 
They're learn’d to fight, but not to flee, 
And here we'll stand and force you forth, 
‘Though Carlisle rise in thousands three. 


But up then spake Sir George of Smale, 
His growth was like the cedar tree, 
The man that claims the lady fair 
Shall first and foremost fight with me. 


My brother woo’s her for his bride, 

And my brother’s bride she soon will be ; 
Who likes to stay a fortnight here 

A merry wedding they shall see. 


{ will not hear her claim’d nor nam’d 
Py any Norland loun Jike thee, 
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Unless a knight among you dare 
Here fight and bear the palm irom me. 


But out then came the young Jock Gretive, 
And Johnny Armstrong out came he; 
But both their offers were refused 
For lack of equal dignitye. 


Young Elliot of Breaken heard the vaunt, © 


‘The face of man ne’er feared he; 
He crys, I'll wager Tarras hills 
Against the Smale for a bout with thee. 


And who art thou? and what art thou? 
Sir George replied right boistrouslye, 

Yor all your bold and warlike brow 
Ye're but a child where fighters be. 


‘The earl of Londsdale was my father, 
My mother a lady of high degree, 

t}] never fight with a common man, 
But one of worth and pedigree. 


But up spake noble Elliot then, 
An angry man I wot was he; 

Which of us two's the common man, 
Proud Baron, thou may’st shortly see : 


Sir William Elliot was my father, 
His name I bear, and his heir I'll be; 
My mother, Lord Maxwell's third daugh- 
ter, 
Ye'}l tyne no honour by sticking me. 


Poetry. 


And the Englishmen were forced to stice, 
‘Vo see their champion o'er them flee, 
To be continued. 


ADDRESS TO THE EAR-ACH. 
Written during a violent fit of that disorder, 


Non parere dolori,_—— 


IRE Far-ach! unrelenting pain, 
Worse than delirium of the brain, 
That frequent kills us, but with ease 
Compar’d to thee, thou fel! disease. 


Tormentor of my infant days, 
Thy rage, as then, its pow’r displays 
So fierce, that oft the pain allows 
Not one short moment of repose ; 
And with such noise assails my ear, 
That all the world, methinks, might hear, 
But only makes the suff’rer deaf, 
And still despair to find relief. 


Yet, fain would I thy pow’r rehearse 
In hum’rous and satiric verse ; 
If gay Euphrosyne will shed 
Her influence o’er my aching head, 
Inspiring with such mirthful strains, 
As once allay’d sick Scarron’s pains, 
And, in the dropsy, made so fit 


. | Fielding and Pope to shew their wit, 

av Between the ranks these champions met, |= That one a hum’rous voyage penn’d, 

} Se To fight on foot they did agree, And one a satire, ne’er shall end, 

aye Burt 1 cannot tell you the anxious looks Till earth herself in ruins lie, 

| Was then expressed by each armye, And mirth, disease, and satire die. 

Sar ; Not that myself I here propose 

p EAS | Sir George began so fierce and fell, To rank with poets, great as those ; 
4 i Phat Elliot’s helm and buckler rag. But an inferior sometimes may 

5 


Now by my faith, brave Elliot said, 
But thou walt list ere it be lang. 


Excite a Jaugh, as well as they, 


Yet here, perhaps, we could discourse 
Of th’ ear-ach’s nature, fire, and force, 
And gravely tell some friend distrest 
What remedies for him were best. 

But these may wise physicians write, 
Should envy cavil, in despite, 

Or some reviewer, like a Turk, 
Strive to pull down the valu'd work. 
Joearn’d Gaecory his pen may take, 
And teach our ears no more to ake: 
Or Duncan, deep in science read, 


‘Young Elliot ay the ground did win, 
Though never a drop of blood was seen, 
But the third round these heroes had, 
The blood was sprinkled on the green. 


Sir George’s breast was stained with blood, 
But whence it came no man could see, 
Pill Elliot twirl’d his sword from his hand, 

And near the life he made it flee. 


He took him by the cuff of the neck, 


And round his head he gart him ree, 
And he threw him over the English ranks 
Yuil more than twenty yards and three. 


Now take you that, you saucy Lord, 
We'll let you feel what drinkers’ dree, 


I-xpel the caitiff from our head : 

Both learn’d, both gen’rous still we see, 
And oft prescribe without a fee. 

Or great Monro, to shew his art, 

May cure our ears, and chear our heart. 


? 


Ye'll newer bragg a Scot again, 
Ye're but a child where fighters be. 


But leave we them to their own schemes, 
‘The Scots the 


And follow our poetic dreams ; 


“ae y shouted, the Scots they We are not blest with their good-nature, 
‘Thee ‘sain d Nor this a system, but a satire. 
ee » and shouted three times And were the muse of Horace mine, 


I harsher words would sure combine 
’Cainse 
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‘Gainst thee, dire ear-ach, than e’er he 
Bestow'd on that so vile old tree. 

‘That, falling from its lofty height, 
Almost had crush’d him with its weight. 
he Bard escap’d by fav’ring fate, 

But I, from thee, hope nought so great; 
For thou hast vex'd me, ail my lite, 
Mere than the worst confounded wife 
Ler vex’d her dear with noise and strife; 
Or that dread weapon, cali’d a broom, 
Which some to shew their pow’r, assume. 


O | fell disease, that, like the rack, 
Grows fiercer on each new attacks 
‘That wastes, with pain, our youthful 

strength, 

And lays us in the grave at length. 
blood of thousands thou hase spill’d ; 
>was thy relencless fury kill’d 
Young Francis of great Valois house, 
‘ro whom fair Mary gave her vews ; 
And thus began misfortunes dread, 
‘Phat after fell upon her head. 
A greater foe to her thou wert 
Than ’LizaBetu, with all her art 5 
‘Than Bothwell, Merton, or than all, 
‘That wrought her so lamented fail. 
For, had her youthful Lord surviv'd, 
His royal spouse, she Jong had liv d. 
Yet hast thou ne’er in song been seen, 
-\s cause of what befell the queen; 
Nor e’er historian yet has thought 
What ills on her thy fury brought ; 
or which we execrate thy rage, 
Destroyer dire of ev’ry age, 
Of child, youth, man, and life’s last stage. 


But fall we from those themes so great, 
And now describe my present state, 
From: thee, fierce ear-ach, whose dire fangs 
otrike thro’ my head unceasing pengs. 


Thou first tormented’st me at sev'n, 
But grew more serious past elev'n, 
An’ scarce my youth a fortnight saw, 
'n which [ ’scap’d thy cruel claw. 

‘Yo shun thy force, my native clime 

J fled, when past my manly prime, 

Aud sev'n good years | stopt away, 

Thou ne’er cam’st nigh me, night nor day; 
Kut, now return’d at fifty-one, 

‘Thy fury is again begun : 

‘hou still assail’st me, as before, 

Or to thy former pains add’st more. 


Dire ear-ach! in attacks more clever 
‘Than rheumatism, gout, or fever ; 
lor, in a moment, thou com’st on, 
But ah! how long ere thou begone, 
And thy departure is so short, 
would, but cannot thank thee for’t. 
Ev'’n now I feel thy painful twitch, 
As pinch'd, and puymel’d by a witch; 


Poetry. 


Or, as a Cyclap in mine ear, 

With one foot on th’ orbiculare*, 

And one, within the stirrup, should 

The hammer, hard as e’er he could, 

Knock on the anvil, till each nerve | 
That can the sense of bearing serve, | 
Be chrill’d by such tormenting pain, 

As fire, or steel shot thro’ my brain; 

With noise within, so loud rebounded, 

A\s “twere from roaring /Etna sounded. 


O! had 1 good St Dunstan's tongs, 
I'd pull thy nose for all my wrongs, 
Or send thee packing, with a flea 
In thy own ear, as ferce as they. 


But now I wait thee, as a friend, 
My life, and rhimes, at once, to end; 
For thy fell fury, one leg lame, 
‘Two useless arms, or much the same, 
That still refuse all surgeon’s darnings, 
Ilave giv’n me Mrs Thrale’s three warn- 
Ings. 


Edinr. 26th Dec. 1803. 


STR, 

Vhe following Latin poem is given among 
the fragments at the end of the late edi- 
tion of the amatory poems of Joannes Se- 
cundus. It is not translated by the per- ' 
son who has given an English version of 
Secundus. A young friend of mine, not 
seventeen years of aye, has translated it. 
if you think it deserves a place in the 
Scots Magazine, it is at your service. 

I am, respectfully, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


List January 1808. 


Lysus. 
7 FEINXIT quondam, blandum, medita- 


ta laborem, 

Basia, lasciva Cypria Diva Mamn. 
Ambrosiz succos occulta temperet arte, 
Frageansque infuso Nectare tingit opus, 
Suilicit et partem mellis, quod subdolus 

olim, 
Non impune favis surripuisset amor. | 
Decussos viola foliis admiscet odores, 
spolia wstivis plurima Laptatosis. 
Addit et illecebros, et mille et mille lepores, 
Et quot acidaliw gaudia cestus habet. 
Exhis composuet Dea Basia, et Donma 

libans, 
Invenias nitidz sparsa per ora Chloes. 

Tae 


“ Orbiculare, stirrup, hammer, anvil; 
the names of the faur bones within the ear. 
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The pastime of Venus. 
4 AIR Acidalia, long designed, 
‘Yo form some new unheard-of bliss, 
‘ach Juscious sweet in one combined 
With wanton hand she formed a kiss. 
subtle, pure, ambrasial juice, 
she sempered by some secret art 5 
Bade teaven its choicest stores produce, 
And Nectar aj] its sweets impart. 
More sweets the Goddess adds ta these, 
And cash into the mantling bow], 
Nhe Kquid honey from the bees, 
Which little crafty Copid stole. 
‘rhe purple violet next she chose, 
Aud all ite balmly fragrance took ; 
Then robbed the blooming vernal rose, 
And o'er the cup iis odours shook. 
She gave the charms her zone possessed, 
A thousand fond voluptuous wiles; 
She joys that wander round her breasts, 
Or wanton in her drmpiing smiles. 
With flames of love the whole she blends, 
Then it to the ambient air, 
‘on Chioe’s face the bites nas, 
Ah! seck, fond youth, you'll find it there. 


VIEWS OF EDINBURGII. 
( From Alr Scott’s “ Marmion.) 
I. From THE South. 
on that spot Lord Marmion stay'd, 
Vor fairer scene he ne'er survey'd, 
W hen sated with the marticl shew, 
"That peopl'd all the plain below, 
The wand’ring eye could o'er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
Yor on thesmoke wreaths, huge and slow 
Phat on their sable turrets flow, 
In morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge cust!e holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town, 
But northward far, with purer blage, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed, 
it gleam'd a purple amethyst. 
Youder the shores of Fife, you saw, 
Preston Bay. snd Berwick Law, 
And broad between them rolld 


The calleut Firth, the eve might note, 
Whose tslones on irs bosom float, 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 


‘ Nor less.” he said when looking north, 
view you Empress of the North,” 

Sit on her hilly threne, 
Her palaces, imperial bowers, 


et caste proof to hostile powers, 


Her stately halls, and holy towers ;” , 
Nor less,” he satd, moan, 

‘Yo think what woe mischance may bring, 

And how these merry bells may ring, 

The death dirge of our gallant King.” 


Axcreny ano Mooern 

‘True Caledonia’s Queen is changed, 

Sipce on her du-ky summnut ranged, 

Within its steepy limits pent, 

By bulwark, line, and battlement, 

Aud flanking towers, and laky flood, 

Guarded, avd garrisened, she stood, 

Denying entrance or resort, 

Save at each tail embattl’d port 5 

Above whose arch suspended, hung 

Portcull's epiked w.th iron prong. 

‘Vhat long is gone—but not so long, 

Since early closed, and opening lite, 

Jealous revolved the studded gate, 

Whose task, from eve to morning tide, 

A wicket churlishly supplied. 

Stern, then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 

Dun-Edin, ch how altered now, 

When safe, amid thy mountain court 

‘Thou sit’st. Empress at her sport, 

And liberal, unconfined, and free, 

Viinging thy white arms to the sea, 

Yor thy dark cloud with umber’d lower, 

‘Phat hung o’er cliff, and lake, and tower, 

gleam’st against the western ray, 

‘Yen thousand Jines of brighter day. 

-~Thou, fair city, disarrayed, 

OF battled wall, and ramipart’s aid, 

As stately seem’st, but lovelier far 

‘than in that panoply of war, 

Nor deem that from thy fenceless thro:e 

Strength and security are flown ; 

Still, es of Yore, Queen of the North! 

Still canst thou send thy children forth. 

Ne’er readier at alarm beli’s call, 

‘Phy burghers rose to man thy wall, 

Than now, in danger, shail be thine, 

‘Thy cauntless voluntary line: 

For iosee and turret proud to stand, 

‘Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 

"Lhy thousands trained, to martial toil, 

Tull red, would stain their native soil, 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 

The slightest knosp, or pinnacle. 

And if 1t come, as come it may, 

Dun-Pdin, that eventful day, 

Renown'd hospitable deed, 

‘That virtue much with heaven may plev¢, 

In patriarchal times, whose care 

Descending angels deigned to share; 

That claim may wrestle blessings down, 

Ou those who fought for the Guod ‘Town, 

Destined in every age to be 

Refuge of injured royalty 

Since first, when conqu’ring York arose, 

‘lo Henry meek, she gave repose, 

‘Vill late, with wonder, grief, 2nd awe, 

ciern Bourbon’s reliques, sad, she saw. 
pRQ- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, January 


day Parliament met. Atthree 
o'clock the Lord Chancelior, Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, and Lord, 1D rt- 
mouth and Aylestord, took their seats 
immediately below the throne, as ris 
Najesty’s Commissicne s; aod the Com 
mons being soon after to attendance, the 
Lord Chancellor opened the session 
with the following speech :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“We have received his Majestv’s 
commands to assure you, that in calling 
you together at this important conjunc 
ture of aftairs, be entertains the most 
perfect conviction, that he shall find in 
you the same determination with which 
his Majesty himself is animated, to up- 
hold the honour of his crown, and the 
‘ust rights and interests oi his people. 

“We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that no sooner had 
the result of the negociation at Tilsit 
confirmed the influence and ‘controul! of 
Vrance over the powers of the Conti- 
nent, than hts Majesty was apprised of 
the intentions of the enemy to combine 
those powers none general confederacy, 

to be directed either to the entire subju- 

gation ef this kingdom, or to the im- 
posing upon his Majesty an insecure 
iynominious peace. 

“That, for this purpose, it was de- 
to force into hostility against 
his Majesty, States which had hitherto 
been allowed by France to maintain or 
to purchase their neutrality; and to 
bring to bear against different points of 
his Majesty’ s dominions, the whole of 
the naval force of Europe, and especial- 
ly the fleets of Portugal and Denmark. 

“Lo place those fleets out of the 
power of such a confederacy, became 
therefore the indispensable duty of his 
Majesty. 

“In the execution of this duty, so 
far as related to the Danish fleet, his 
Majesty has commanded us to assure 

February 1808, 


7 


you, that it was with the deepest reluc- 
tance that his Mejesty found himsel: 
compelled, atcer his earnest endeavours 
to open a negociation with the D Doh 
Government had tailed, to authorise his 
Commanders to resort to the extremity 
yes rorce, but that he has the greatest 
satis'action Cung-atulatmg you upon 
i successfal execution of this pamtul, 
bt " necessary service. 

- We are farther commanded to ac- 
qiunt you, that the course w hich his 
ays! had to pursue with respect to 
Portugal, was happtlv of a nature more 

congenial to his Majesty’s teelings.— 
‘Phe timely and unceserved communt- 
Court of of the 
demands and designs of France, while it 
confirmed to his Majesty the authenti- 
city of the advices w hich he had receiv- 
ed from other quarters, entitled that 
Court to his Majesty’s confidence in the 
sincerity. of the assurances by which 
that communication was zccompanted. 
* he fleet of Portugal was destined 
by France to be employ ed as an instru- 
ment of vengeance against Great Bii- 
tain. ‘That fleet has been secured from 
the grasp of France, and is now em- 
ployed in conveying to its American 


‘dominions the hopes and fortunes of the 


Portuguese Monarchy. His Maesty 
implores the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence upon that enterprize, rejoicing 
in the preservation of a power so lone 
the friend and ally of Gieat Britain 5 
and in the prospect of its esteblishment 
m the new world with augmented 
strength and splendour. 

‘* We have it in command from his 
Majesty to inform you, that the deter- 


mination of the enemy to excite hostili-’ 


tics between his M jesty and his late 
allics, the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, has 
been but too successful; and that the 
Ministers from those powers have de- 

manded and received their passports. 
“This measure on the part of Rus- 
sia, has been attempted to be justified 
by a statement of wrongs and eS 
which 
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which have no real foundation. ‘The 
Emperor of Russia had indeed profiered 
his mediation between his Majesty and 
France. His Majesty did not refuse 
that mediation, but he is confident you 
will teel the propriety of its not having 
been accepted until his Majesty should 
have been enabled to ascertain that 
Russia was in a condition to mediate 
2mpartially, and until the principles of 
the basis on which France was ready to 
megociate were made known to his Ma- 
yesty. 

‘© No pretence of justiication has 
been alleged for the hostile conduct of 
the Emperor of Austria, or for that of 
his Prussian Majestv. His Majesty has 
not given the slightest ground of cam- 
plaint to either of those Sovereigns ; 
nor even at the moment when they 
have respectively withdrawn their M- 
nisters, have they assigned to his Ma- 
iesty coy distinct cause for that pro- 
ceeding. 

Majesty has directed that co- 
pies of the correspondence between his 
Majestv’s Ambassador and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of his Imperial! Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia, during the 
negociations at ‘Pilsit, and the official 
note of the Russian Minister at this 
Court, containing the offer of his Impe- 
rial Muaresty’s mediation between his 
Majesty aud France, together with the 
auswer returned to that note by his Ma- 
iesty’s Command; and also copies of 
tie oficial notes presented by the Aus- 
trian Minister at this Court, and of the 
answers Which his Majesty commanded 
to be returned to them, should be laid 
before you. 

* It is with concern that his Majesty 
commands us to inform you, that, not- 
withstanding his earnest wishes to ter- 
the war in which he is engaged 
with the Otteman Porte, his Majesty’s 
endeavours, unhappily for the Turkish 
empire, have been defeated by the ma- 
chinations of France, not less the enemy 
or the Porte than of Great ritain. 

** But while the induence of France 
has been thas unfortunately successful 
11 preventing the termination of exist- 
ing hostilities, and in exciting new war 
‘junst this country, his Majesty com- 
mands us to inform you, that the King 
ot S*eden has resisted every attempt to 
induce him to abandon his alliance with 
Gieat Britain; and tlrat his Majesty 
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entertains no donbt that you wil? feel 


with him the sacreduess of the duty 
which the firmness and fidelity of the 
King of Sweden impose upon his Mz;- 
jesty ; and that you will concur in ena. 
bling his Majesty to discharge it in a 
manner worthy of this country, 

“It remains for us, according to his 
Majesty’s command, to state to you, 
that the treaty of commerce and amity 
between his Majesty and the United 
States of America, which was conclud. 
ed and signed by Commissioners duly 
authorised for that purpose, on the 31st 
of December 3$06, has not taken eilect, 
in consequence of the refusal of the 
President of the United States to ratify 
that instrument. 

“ For an unauthorised act of force, 
committed against an American ship of 
war, his Majesty did not hesitate to of- 
fer immediate and spontaneous repara- 
tion. Butan attempt has been made by 
the American Gevernment to connect 
with the question that has arisen out of 
this act, pretensions inconsistent with 
the maritime rights of Great Britain ; 
such pretensions his Majesty is deter- 
mined never to admit. His Majesty, 
nevertheless, hopes that the American 
Government will be actuated by the 
same desire to preserve the relations of 
peace and friendship between the two 
countries which has ever influenced his 
Maesty’s conduct, and that any 
culties in the discussion now pending 
may be effectually removed. 

‘lis Majesty has commanded us to 
state to you, that, in consequence of the 
decree by which France declared the 
whole of his Majesty’s dominions to be 
in a state of blockade, and subjected to 
seizure and confiscation the produce 
and manufactures of his kingdom, his 
Majesty resorted, in the first imstance, 
to ameasure of mitigated retaliation ; 
and that this measure having proved 
ineffectual for its object, his Majesty 
has smce found it necessary to adopt 
others of greater vigour, which, he com- 
mands us to state to you, will require 
the aid of Parliament to give them com- 
plete and effectual operation. 

‘“* His Majesty has directed copies of 
the orders which he has issued, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, upon this 
subject, to be laid before you, and he 
commands us to reeommend them to 
your carly attention, 
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Gentiemen of the House of Commons, 


‘* His Majesty has directed the esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you, in the fullest contidence 
that your loyalty and public spirit will 
induce you to make such provisions for 
the public service, as the urgency of af- 
fairs may require, 

“His Majesty has great satisfaction 
in informing you, that, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which the enemy has en- 
deavoured to impose upon the com- 
merce of his subjects, and upon their in- 
tercourse with other nations, the re- 
sources of the country have continued 
in the last year to be so abundant, as to 
have produced, both from the perma- 
net and temporary revenue, a receipt 
considerably larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

‘The satisfaction which his Majesty 
feels assured you will derive, in common 
with his Majesty, from this proof of the 
solidity of these resources, cannot but 
be greatly encreased, if, as his Majesty 
contidently hopes, it shall be found pos- 
sible to raise the necessary supplies for 
the present year, without any material 
addition to the public burdens, 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ We are especially commanded to 
say to you, in the name of his Majesty, 
that if ever there was a just and na- 
tional war, it is that which his Majesty 
is compelled to prosecute.—This war 
is in its principle purely defensive. His 
Majesty looks but to the attainment of 
a secure and honourable peace: but 
such a peace can only be negociated up- 
on a footing of perfect equality. 

“The eyes of Lurope and of the 
world are fixed upon the British Parlia- 
inent. 

If, as his Majesty confidently trusts, 
you display, in thts crisis of the fate of 
the country, the characteristic spirit of 
the British nation, and face, unappallec, 
the unnatural combination which is 
gathered around us, his Majesty bids us 
to assure you of his firm persuasion, 
that, under the blessing of Divine iro- 
vidence, the struggle will prove suc- 
cessful and glorious to Great Britain. 

** We are lastiv commanded to assure 
you, that, in this awfek and momentous 
Contest, you may rely on the firmness of 
his Majesty, who has no cause but that 


of his people, and that his Majesty rect- 
procally relies on the wisdom, the con- 
stancy, and the affectionate support ef 
his Parliament.” ——— 

The Earl of Galloway moved the Ad- 
dress. In performing this office, the habits 
of his professional life, and the infrequency 
of his taking part in the discussion of pub- 
lic affairs, would, he hoped, constitute some 
claim to the indulgence of their Lordships. 
‘he Speech, of itself, joined to the noto- 
riety of the events to which it referred, left 
him bat little te do in calling for their un- 
animous concurrence in the Address.-= 
‘he restoration of peace between Russia 
and France was inymediately followed by a 
plan for the general armament of the Con- 
tinent against this country. this scheme 
Denmark and Portugal were called upon to 
subseribe their navies. It became the in- 
dispensable duty of Ministers to take the 
most effectual measures to frustrate this in- 
tention, and this, with a promptitude which 
entitled them to the gratitude of ther 
country,they had accomplished. The hose 
tile dispositions of Denmark had been 
evinced at various periods during the last 
seven years, and the success of the expe- 
dition te Copenhagen enabled those who 
saw properly to convince themselves that 
she was on the eve of declaring herself a 
party to the confederacy against our mari~ 
time rights. Her arsenals were surcharg4 
ed with stores, and her fleet was in a for- 
ward state of preparation. Her ships, how- 
ever, were now, thank God, converted in- 
to additional means of security for those 
whom they were destined to attack. Of 
the justice and necessity of the measure, by 
which this important advantage had been 
gained, the country at large entertained 
the highest approbation; and had it not 
been adopted, he had not the least doubt 
that the farbeargnce of Ministers would, 
such a case, have furnished a copious topic of 
censure. Of the emigration of the Court 
of Lisbon he could not speak in terms too 
high. He had the most confident expec- 
tation that, with a spirit of liberal policy 
and strict friendship on both sides, it would 
prednce the most beneficial effects to the 
commercial ond naval interests of this 
kingdom. ‘This event was the more to be 
rejasced in, when he looked to our rupture 
with Russia. Ii encouragement 
was given for the raising of heinp and 
flux in the Brazils, and in some of our own 
donimons, we should have cause to bless 
the day which, by suspending our inter- 
course with Russia, for ever relieved us 
from that dependercy upon her, in which 
we were hitherto held, for the supply af 
articles 60 sudispensably neceseary for nayal 
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poses. With regard to America, every 
disposition towards conciliation had been 
evinced by his Majesty’s Government, and 
particularly by their disavowing the attack 
on the Chesapeake. If he differed from 
them on this head, it was in thinking that 
they had been rather liberal in their con- 
cessions. He might perhaps speak from 
professional prejudice; but he could not 
help thinking, that, though the principle 
alopted by them was admissible with re- 
gard to European states, it should be adopt- 
ed with great caution in the case of Ame- 
ricae While her navy was confined to a 
fow frigates, indeed, the eflect of this prin- 
ciple might not be auch feit, but the case 
would be widely diferent with the exten- 
sion of her naval establishment An expe- 


rience of several years on the American’ 


coast, during the last French war, had con« 
vinced him that we should not be over hasty 
in our concessions to that prejudiced people. 
Lordship then briefly touched on the 
remaining topics of the Speech, and ear- 
nestly urged the importance of unanimity 
mocartiainent, both with a view to its ims 
pression upon the people of this country 
und the Confederated States of the Conti- 
nent, and as to its obvious tendency to ace 
celerate the period of a secure and honour- 
able peace. He warmly panegyrised the 
igminess of the King of Sweden, and trust- 
ed. not oniy that he would be adequately 
supported, but that his dominions would be 
eulicged by some of those possessions 
which might fallinto our hands. He con- 
cluded with reading a long motion, which 
echoed the leading particulars of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech 

Lord Senyon seconded the Address.— 
He sid the conduct of Ministers had cor- 
responded throughout with that laudable 
energy and reselution which had induced 
them to enter upon office at a juncture of 
peculiar danger and delicacy. He highly 
approved of the seizure of the Danish fleet, 
und of the firmness with which they resist- 
ed the attumpt of Russia to impose peace 
upon us in the character of a mediator, 
aiter she had evinced a decided partiality 
tor the common enemy. He regretted the 
tullure of the embassy to Turkey ; but con- 
sidered the present Ministers as not re- 
sponsible for that event, though he did not 
mean to arraign the policy of their prede- 
cessors, Who hid involved us in hostilities 
with that Power. He deprecated any en- 
deavour to excite a premature cry of peace, 
being convinced that Ministers would not 
omit any opportunity which should offer 
itself of attaining that invaluable blessing, 
when it could be procured in consistency 


with the safety and honour of the coun- 
ery. 
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The Duke of Norfolk was fully impres. 
sed with the value of unanimity at the 
present crisis; and on most of the topics 
touched upon, he felt every disposition to 
concur on them. ‘There was, however, 
one point which he could not agree to, 
namely, that part of the Speech which re- 
lated to the attack upon Copenhagen. No 
information had yet been laid before Par- 
hament to justify that measure. Ministers 
stated the reluctance evinced by his Ma- 
jesty with regard toit; he wished they 
could shew that they had entertained a si. 
milur feeling. Parliament was told, in the 
King’s Speech, that the eyes of ail Europe 
Were now toon them, = It was for that rea. 
son, he wished Parliament to postpone its 
decision upon the conduct of Ministry as 
to Denmark, until the fullest information 
was presented to them to shew that she 
had entered into hostile eagagements a- 
gainst us. He should, therefore. move, as 
an antendment, to leave out the whole of 
the paragraph in the Address relative to 
the attack upon Copenhagen. 

Lord Sidinouth expressed the extreme 
recret with which he found himself com- 
pelled to concur in the Amendment. He 
expected that Ministers would furnish 
Parliament and the country with cogent 
reasons, founded on justice and sound po- 
litical expediency, for their conduct towards 
Denmark; but till they did so, no man could 
be required to give up the honest feeling of 
his heart and understanding, and his attach- 
ment to the ancient policy of the British 
nation, as connected with the state of this 
question, while such evidence was with- 
held. Admitting that the arsenals of Den- 
mark abounded with naval stores, 1t wa3 
clear, that they could not have been in- 
tended against this country, because at the 
time when they were collecting, Russia, 
who was supposed to have the greatest in- 
fluence over her councils, was at war with 
Urance. ‘To the alleged secret articles at 
Pilsit, Denmark could not have been a 
party at the time the attack upon her was 
ineditated, for the treaty at ‘Tilsit was 
signed on the Sth of July; and on the Sd 
of August, Zealand was invested. He was 
indeed very much misinformed, if the 
Crown Prince of Denmark did not owe 
the capture of his fleet to his leaving Zea- 
lind destitute of defence, with the view of 
accumulating a respectable force in Hol- 
stein, for the avowed purpose of resistance 
to the Vrench army then menacing that 
province. He had, in fact, collected an 
army in Holstein to the number of 26,000 
men, which was totally irreconcileable 
with the idea of intentional hostilicies 
against us. Sullicient time had not elapsed 
for making hima party to the Continental 
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system by compulsion. But supposing 
such a measure to have been in contempla- 
sion of the two Emperors, how stood the 
question ? Ministers alleged that Holstein 
being once in possession of France, Zea- 
jand was at her mercy. ‘he force of this 
alleation was completely destroyed by 
their ofiering to defend that island, and to 
puarantee the whole of the Danish territo- 
ries, should their terms be acceded to.— 
The Crown Prince would have had no 
idea of an effectual defence of Holstein, 
but he seemed to have no doubt of his 
ability to defend Zealand; and if he was 
not adequate to this, how could the small 
force we could spare place him in a state of 
complete security. He was sorry to see 
a paragraph in the King’s Declaration, 
calculated to pervert the moral feelings of 
the British people. We were told, that we 
should fight the enemy with his own wea- 
pons. What! were we cto imitate that 
monstrous system of iniquity and oppression, 
which characterised the progress of French 
dominion? This was not the principle by 
which we had risen to our present enyiable 
condition. From the zra of our glorious 
Revolution, it had been our boast to act on 
that homely maxim, which was ia the 
mouth of every Englishman, as the standard 
of his private conduct. He agreed entirely 
with an ijlustrious statesman now no more 
(Mr Fox,) that in our treatment with 
other States, we should so act, as that, 
though the arms of the inhabitants might 
be uplifted against us, their convictions, 
their feelings, and their good wishes must 
be with us. The Noble L.ord expressed 
great satisfaction at the emigration of the 
Court of Lisbon, which he predicted would 
ultimately prove highly advantageous to 
our interest with respect to America. He 
recommended a continuation of conciliating 
conduct, but without sacrificing a single iota 
of what was essential to our national securi- 
ty. He deprecated the invidious terms of 
“ our maritime rights. and our maritime so- 
vereignty ;"’ we asserted norights but those 
which formed part of the law of nations. 
He hoped the situation of the West India 
islands would become an early subject of 
consideration; but whatever his opinion 
might have been as to the best mode of 
abolishing the slave trade, he trusted no one 
would ever think of reviving that tratlic. 
It was also to be observed, that no part of 
the distresses now experienced by the 
planters, could be ascribed to that measure. 
With regard to peace, he thought it was 
not to be obtained by talking of it, or pe- 
titioning for it; but he would never at- 
tempt to throw obloguy on the ciforts of 
any portion of people, who, thinking dif- 
derently, availed themselves of their un- 
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doubted constitutional right to state their 
sentiments. 

Lord Aberdeen justified the seizure of 
the Danish navy, by referring to the lan- 
guage held by the Crown Prince in 1801, 
when he urged, in his defence, the im pos- 
sibility of his resisting Russia and France. 
He also contended, that it was amply borne 
out by the attack made by the late Minis- 
try on the Turkish dominions in similar 
circumstances, 

Lord Grenville said, there was one point 
in the Speech on which there could be no 
difference of senti:ments. Ail must admic 
that this was * the crisis of our fate.”— 
The question at issue now was, whether 
the British Empire, the labour of a thou- 
sand years, and with it the British Con- 
stitution, affording, as it did, the amplest 
protection to all the enjoyments of civil 
society, of any constitution which had ever 
existed, should be involved in one common 
ruin. In this view of the subject, the 
topic wnder immediate consideration claim- 
ed more than ordinary attention. From the 
language of his Majesty's Declaration, he 
entertained not a doubt that Ministers were 
in possession of information respecting 
the secret articles of Tilsit, which would 
enable them to make out a case for the ap- 
probation of Parliament and the country. 
in this he was disappointed. How diffe- 
rent was this conduct from that of an 
illustrious statesman, who, during a course 
of many years, disdained to entrap Parlia- 
ment, on the first day of a session, into any 
approval of measures which rested for 
their justification on subsequent communi- 
cations to be made by his Majesty. ‘he 
Speech truly stated, that the eyes of all 
Europe was upon them. ‘They looked te 
the British Parliament as a body who 
would thoroughly examine into and avow, 
in the face of the world, the reasons which 
had led to the seizure of the Danish navy. 
What would they think, when they found 
that Parlamant approving it, without the 
slightest vestige of evidence ‘being laid be- 
fore it? Ministers stated the secret articles 
of Tilsit as their defence in the Declaration; 
in the Speech, nothing was alleged but a 
design of the enemy to unite all Europe in 
a confederacy against this country. In ad- 
dition to this inconsistency, it was also to 
be observed, that the enemy boldly denied 
the existence of any secret articles, and 
called upon them to produce them if they 
could. Surely it was not too much to ex- 
pect, under such circumstances, that the 
challenge would be accepted. His Lord- 
ship then followed, at considerable length, 
the same line of reasoning with Lord Sid- 
mouth upon this subject, and our differences 
with Americe. 
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Lord Hawkesbury, in 2 long. speech, de- 
fended tie attack on Copenhagen. They 
could not state their authority, nor lay 
their iuiermation upon the table, from ob- 
views motives; but they had information 
that yactifted their proceedings. He enu- 
merated the several heads of information ; 
first, they learned that there were secret 
envacements in the treaty of ‘ilsit, and 
that the view of the parties was to confe- 
derate all the powers of Europe, and par- 
ticularly to engage or seize on the fleets of 
Denmark and Portugal, to annoy this coun- 
try. ‘Lhey heard this from their public 
Ministers thenabroad. Whey heard it from 
their taithful ally, Portugal. ‘They also 
received information of the hostile inten- 
tions of Denmark from a quarter te which 
they had often been indebted for the first 
knowledge of the designs ot Bonaparte 5 
from, or rather through the disaffected in 
freland, ‘Vhey Jearned that Treland was 
to be attacked from two points, Lisbon and 
Copenhagen ; and they never found the 
information of these persons, however they 
came by it, false. And, finally, they had 
a confidential communication, that in a 
council of the highest authorities in Copen- 
hagen, the matter was discussed, whether, 
on an option being put to them, that they 
should jom either England or France, an 
option which they understood was to be 

uc to them, they resolved that they would 
yoin France. Having learnt this, Ministers 
would have been traitors if they had not 
taken steps to secure the fleet. he Noe 
ble Lord then went over the several other 
topics of Lord Grenville’s speech—Portu- 
gal, America, the Orders in Council, and 
the state of Ireland. On the two last he 
declined saying much. One would come 
regularly before them on a future day, and 
the less that was said of the other the better. 

Lords Lauderdale aid Buctinghamshire 

supported the amendment, which was op- 
posed by Lord Mulgrave, and negatived 
without a division, 
Lord Grenville then moved an amend. 
ment on the paragraph of the Address re- 
Yanng to the mediation of Russia, for the 
purpose of avoiding any approval of its 
rejection, until the promised information 
should be jaid on the table. His Lordship’s 
motion Was negatived without a division, 
and the original Address agreed to. 

‘Two protests were entered against the 
address, on the ground of the want of evi- 
dence to justify the attack on Copenhagen. 
l he first, which as very shert, is signed by 
the Dukes of Gloucester and Norfolk, and 
Lords Moira, Lauderdale, Grey, Holland, 
and Sidmouth. ‘The second, which is very 


long, is signed only by Lord Erskine. 


of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Fanuary 21. 


Mr Speaker stated, that the House haf 
been in the House of Peers, where the 
Lords, authorised by his Majesty’s Com. 
mission under the Great Seal, had delivered 
a most gracious Speech, by his Majesty's 
Command, to both Houses of Parliament. 
To prevent mistakes, he had procured a 
copy of the Speech, and, with leave of the 
House, he would read ir. 

Mr Speaker then read the Speech. 

Lord Hami!tox (son of the Marguis of 
Abercorn) then rose, to move the usual 
Address. It was the Nobie Lord's maiden 
speech, and was well delivered. He said 
the House knew well the nature and fea- 
tures of the struggle in which the empire 
was engaged. It knew that our enemy 
Was exasperated, that he was merciless, une 
reienting, and unforgiving; and that he 
was bent on the ruin and destruction of 
this country. In such a contest, therefore, 
Great Britain had no friend or support but 
her own firmness, her native courage aud 
prowess, combined with her great and 
powerful resources—(Cries of Hear ! hear!) 
to save her from that devastating and over- 
whelming power whieh had engrossed all 
the powers of Europe. Faint-heartedness, 
on sO momentuous an occasion, would 
prove our ruin; every man must readily 
perceive such would be the case, were ter- 
ror «nd dismay to pervade the people. In 
the unparallelled situation in which the 
country stood, it must afford high matter 
of pride, and of sincere congratulation and 
triumph, to the well-wishers of England, 
that our resources were still in a prosperous 
State, unexhausted ; and, however some 
might deplore the inevitable consequences 
of war in tending to destroy commerce, 
yet the country ought to feel proud at the 
contrast it exhibited to the nations on the 
Continent. We were struggling with a most 
malignant and inveterate foe; were still 
happy, free, aud independent ; and all the 
embarrassments and difficulties we had en- 
countered of late had but tended to a re- 
novation of our courage and our perseve- 
rance, (hear! hear!) We stoed in this 
situation, we had every where inflicted 
blows upon the enemy, but no where had 
We received any. Our foreign possessions, 
instead of having been taken from us, hed 
been augmented in number by the valour 


of our navy, which had swept the seas of 


every hostile fleet in the world. It had 
been, and it must be, that war must be the 
only channel and source of our national se- 
cusity. Such was the uncertainty of any 
peace lasting, that it is more than probable 
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sie expence of a peace establishment would 
be yreat, and always attended by the ha- 
gard of being suddenly and unexpectedly 
violated. The Noble Lord next read that 
part of the Royal Speech where the King 
expresses his regret at the causes which led 
to the capture of the Danish fect. He 
eaid this was a genuine regret, unmixed 
with reproach. In allusion to the cocu- 
ments to be laid before the House, relitive 
to the private stipulations of the treaty of 
'Tilsit, he observed it was impossible for any 
nan to doubt that they would not display 
a full and complete knowledge, on the 
part of the King, of the projected junction 
of the Northern Powers in a league against 
England. ‘that league would have been 
fomented by that insatiable spirit of ambi- 
tion, which characterised the Ruler of 
Frouce, unrestrained by no sense of the 
common feelings of mankind, which he 
felt no scruple in violating whenever it 
suited his fancy or caprice. ‘The Noble 
Lord said he was far from predicting that 
this country would lose its fortiiude. Of 
one thing he was well convinced, it would 
never relinquish its fortitude at the ex- 
pence of its honour, and he trusted it would 
never be cursed with the perils of a weak 
and timid Government.—(Loud cries of 
Hear! trom the Opposition.)—Ministers 
on alate occasion had their eyes open; 
they had the evidence of their senses; 
and the conviction of their minds pointed 
out the line of duty they ought to pursue 
inregard to,Denmark. ‘lhe expedition to 
Copenhagen was most critical and impor- 
tant; it created a great suspense and apxi- 
ety in the public mind, but that suspense 
Was now at an end, owing to the success 
wi the enterprise. It was certainly melan- 
choly,to have seen the calamities of war 
Visiting a brave, though an unfortunate 
people. Yet we had the happiness of 
Kuowing that the severities of war were in 
every instance, so far as possible, mitigated 
by the British in favour of the Danes.— 
Ministers, in that imstance, proved, that 
what they planned with energy and deci- 
sion,they had carried into efiect with promp- 
titude and vigour. On the conduct of the 
Fiperor of Russia, in regard to this coun- 
try, he hoped it would afford us a lesson, 
however ready we might be to co-operate 
with any of the Continental Powers, to 
trust to ourselves principally, if not entire- 
iy. We saw the mperor of Russia, the 
champion of Europe, suddenly put the lasc 
hand to the degradation of the Continent, 
violating all the principles on which that 
Monarch had ever acted, breaking through 
all the treaties and compacts he had en- 
iered into, and crouching under the feet of 
at usurper, who had grossly insulted him. 


He deeply deplored the desertion of thae 


-ally, but trusted the tune would ative 
When the Emperor of Russia would bave 


tenfold cause to lament his hasty and ill- 
judged conduct. The magnanimity and 
heroic conduct of the King of Sweden, ov 
the contrary, demanded the admiration of 
the people of Great Britain, and he had 
no doubt but Ministers would fulfil alli 
their stipulations with that Sovereign — 
The Noble Lord next alluded to the at- 
tempts of the enemy to frustrate the 
commerce of this country: on this subject 
he would not enlarge; he could, however, 
without hesitation, say, that the principle 
avowed by Ministers was that of retaliation 
and self-detence. He had no occasion to 
enumerate the French decrees upon the 
subject; they were evidently planned fer 
the purpose of crippling our exertions; but 
so far from any such fact having resulted, 
he was proud to find it denied by the fat- 
tering result of the produce of the revenues, 
which had exceeded expectation: of course, 
it was a consolation to the country to be 
assured, that very trifling, if any, additional 
burdens would be imposed upon the natien. 
‘the country was then enabled to look 
forward with hope and satisfaction, and 
could take a retrospect with content and 
pleasure. One topic of considerable ime 
portance struck him, which was the for- 
tunute escape of the Royal Family of Por- 
tugal, the most faithful ally this country 
had in Europe. ‘lhat family had, he trust- 
ed, escaped to a throne of honour and sta- 
bility. ‘The results emanating frem that 
emigration in favour of this country, in 
various points of view, were infinitely be- 
yond his calculation. ‘the prospects held 
out, Whether commercial or political, were 
advantageous to Great Britain im the ex- 
treme. ‘dhe Noble Lord begged pardon 
of the House for the long trespass he had 
committed on its time and attention, and 
concluded by moving an humble Address 
to his Majesty, in answer to his most gra- 
cious Speech. 

Mr Ellis seconded the motion, observing 
that from the admirable manner im which 
his Noble ¥Vriend head delivered his senty, 
ments, little remained for him to state.—- 
Hie thought, however, that Ministers were 
entitled to the gratitude of their country 
for the spirit and alacrity they had dis- 
played since the momentous occurrences 
alter the last session. He entertained this 
opinion sincerely, being wholely and en- 
tirely unconnected with Administ ration.— 
He commended their foresight and perse- 
verance in anticipating the enemy’s pro- 
jects; as, bad the Northern League been 
carried into execution, it would have been 
one of the most stupendows confederacies 

ever 
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ever formed against Great Britain, because 
jt was backed, strengthened, and devised 
by France. Ministers deserved credit also 
for having information relative to the secret 
stipulations in the Treaty of Tilsit; and 
had they not had any farther information 
on the month of July, they would still have 
been justified in persisting in the expedition 
ag uinstCopenhagen ; as had that capture not 
ciken place, the plans of the enemy would 
have been materially corroborated and con- 
firmed. He spoke highly in praise of the 
orders of Council, counteracting the decrees 
ef France, contending that they were 3n- 
direct hostility to all the machinations of 
@bhe ruler of that country, and also suggest 
‘ne the policy and absolute necessity that 
existed for their being rigidly and scrupu- 
lously enforced. After several other ob- 
servations, the Hon. Gentleman concluded 
by seconding the motion. 

Lord Milto#,in a very neat speech, vin- 
dicated his conduct with respect to the dif- 
ferent meetings in Yorkshire, but could 
not but regret, notwithstanding whet he 
had heard irom his Majesty’s Speech, of 
the flourishing state of the finances of the 
country, that there were many hundred 
mechanics at this moment destitute in the 
county he had the honour to represent, 
trom the evil tendency of the pelicy pursued 
by his Ministers. 

Mr George Ponsonby observed, that the 
Speech mow read from the chair was the 
longest we had ever heard of, and embrac- 
ed a greater varicty of topics than any 
ether; but peace was at this moment very 
essential to the interests of England. He 
at the same time hoped that we should 
tiever be so reduced to want it, as to be 
obliged to bow to France for so desirable 
an object. The Hon. Member could not 
say whether Ministers were right or 
wrong in the late negociation with the 
different powers of the Continents but, 
however, that would be seen when the 
relative papers were laid before the House. 
fr appeared by the Address, that Mamisters 
zequired the unqualified approbation of 
Pailiament, for the affair of Copenhagen ; 
bet he could never reconcile himself to 
the idea that the Ruler of France had the 
mrention of seizing on the Danish navy —- 
tie Tion. Member then warned Ministers 
with respect to Austria, our old and faith- 
‘ul ally, and said that they ovght not to 
suew the least resentment towards that 

ez for, in declaring war against this 
IntrY, Sie Was obliged to follow the 

’) of Bonaparte. With respect to 
wituetica, he had nothing to say; as the p2- 
pets were not laid upon the table, that 


iestion must rest for the present; but the 
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state of Ireland, on which the Speech was 
silent, required an immediate consideration 
and he wished it to come from the servants 
of the Crown. 

Mr Milnes, at great length, vindicated 
the conduct of his Majesty's Ministers, and 
took a clear and comprehensive view of the 
situation of the Powers of Europe, with 
their influence and connections withFrance; 
but yet, war in the present instance was 
absolutely necessary for our existence asa 
nation. 

Mr Whitbread deprecated strone 
terms the Copenhagen exp-dition, which 
he considered not only unjust, but extreme. 
ly dishonourable. ‘The nation was told, it 
was a measure of necessity to plunder the 
stores of 16 or 18 hulks, a few tons of 
hemp and iron, when at the same time Mi- 
nisters had not the slightest proof that 
Denmark was to make a common cause 
with the enemy against this country. Af- 
ter alluding to the emigration of the Royal 
Family of Portugal, which Ministers took 
the merit ef to themselves, he as an indie 
vidual totally denied, as it appeared clearly 
from the proclamation of the Prince Regent, 
that they had no share in influencing that 
Court in its final determination. He then 
said that there was now as good an oppor- 
tunity of making peace with France as 
ever, and he had not the smallest doubt, 
it Mintsters were serious, but they nuglit 
obtain it on honourable terms. 

Mr Secretary Canning, at considerable 
length,and with peculiar force of argument, 
vindicated the measures which he and his 
colleagues adopted towards Denmark ond 
other powers, but did not think i either 
prudent or expedient to disclose the source 
of information which guided their determ- 
nation respecting the former Power. ‘The 
very nature of the communications which 
Government received on the subject of the 
secret articles of ‘Tilsit, and the alliance of 
Denmark with France, would indicate the 
person from whom they were derived. 
The channel of conveyance would be point- 
ed out by the information conveyed ; and 
the disclosure of our sources of intelligence 
would betray that sacred confidence repo- 
sed inus. ‘This point it would be our busi- 
ness to argue, when the subject came fair- 
ly before the House, and to prove that our 
conduct, even in withholding such disclo- 
sure, would not be altogether unpreceden- 
ted. If Ministers, as was alledged, must 
subinit to the execration of posterity for 
their conduct in the affair of Copenhagen, 
still they would rather submit to pay that 
penalty, than to betray the secret hand 
that communicated to them the informa- 
tion on which they acted. In the course 
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of political transactions, niany secrets have 
been communicated which could not with 
any propric ety be divulged. With respect 
to the Orders of Council, he trusted it would 
be found, when the subject is properly be- 
fore the Liouse 7 th: at the Orders will have 
answered the object for which they were 
put in force. ‘Lhe plans of France having 
been discovered, called upon and enabled 
Great britain to extend her terrible arm, 
which she had for some time suspended. 
‘he enemy thought himself secure, but we 
have happily made him feel those wounds 
which he intended to inflict on our inde- 
pendence, our commerce, and our resources, 

As to Russia, Mr Canning was ready, e- 
ven before the documents were laid before 
the rouse, to meet that discussion. Russia, 
it had been said, offered to mediate between 
this country and France, but she had nei- 
ther the temper nor the power to do it, for, 
at the time she professed to be the sworn 
protector of Europe, she was the siave of 
Prance by the treaty of ‘Tilsit. We had gi- 
ven Russia no just cause for offence, nor did 
We receive any remonstrance fos n that 
Court. Just so with respect to Austria. In 
favour of Russia the unsuccessful expedition 
against ‘Curkey was undertakea, and a ne- 
guciation was afterwards set on foot at her 
request; but Russta withdrew her Minister 
while the negociation wis pending between 
Great Britain andthe Sublime Porte. With 
respect to the unfortunate affair of the Che- 
sapeake, no time was lost in the investiga- 
tion of that subject; and after a most dili- 
cent inquiry, they were of opinion, that 
however great the provocation, and how- 
ever the right, under other circumstances, 
might exist, an act had yet heen done with- 
out suttentaey and the answer to that effect 
returned. Was not this single instance then 
sufficient to show the d isposition of the Go- 
vernment towards the United States? Re- 
paration was voluntarily offered: Unfortu- 
nately, however, other incidents in the mean 
while occurred, which still continue to be 
matrers for 

Lord Henry Petty said, that the speech 
read from the Chair did net contain those 
essential facts upon which the House could 
forny its judgement on the important sub- 
jects it comprised. ‘{" he Noble Lord thea 
protested against the attack upon Copen- 
haven, as most unprincipled and unprece- 
dented. Tt was alledged, that communicat- 
ie any information upon this subject would 
expose to hazard the persous who trans- 
mitted that information; end this excuse 
‘Was made by the very men who, not haifa 
year ago, exposed every measure of their 
prede cessor He trusted, however, that 
something would be extorted from those 
Ge ntiemen, which would threw at least a 
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shew of justice over this transaction, and 
that Lord Gambier and Lord Cathcart 
would be able to produce such instructiors 
as smould sustain the honour of the British 
name. 

Mr Windham spoke in the strongest re- 
probation of the measures of violence adop- 
ted against Copenhagen, for which, he sad, 
no just cause whatever had been assicned, 
beyond the mere assertion in the speech 
conposed by Ministers; but even supposing 
what they alledged to be true, that Bona- 
parte was about to force Denmark into ea- 
mity with this country, and to seize upon 
her fleet, he had much rather he had done 
so, than that we should have purchased the 
Danish fleet at the price of our honour, and 
the national devradation. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer denied 
that ever his Majesty’s Ministers had said 
they were possessed of any written docu- 
ment res peenng the secret articles of the 

reaty of ‘Tilsit. expression imputed to 
them was in his Mejesty’s declaration, in 
answer to the manifesto of Russia, ia whic! 
ir was stated, that it was not unknown to 
his Maje sty’ that secret articles had been a- 
greed on im that treaty, for either obliging 
this country to accept an ignominious and 
insecure peace, or forming a Confederacy of 
all the naval powers of Europe against Eng- 
land, and more especially those of Denmark 
and Portugal. His Majesty’s Ministers re- 
ally had no written document upon the 
subject; but they had a communication ef 
the substance of those secret artieles from 
the most stionable authority; and 
sured as they were of the truth of that com- 
munication, ‘they would have incurred the 
deepest criminality and disgrace, had they 
waited until an evil had actually occurred, 
so perious to our naval superiority, 2nd c- 
ven existence itrelf In his mind, the bese 
criterion of the authenticity of the commu- 
nication, and the conduct ef Government 
thereupon, was to advert to the antecedent 
conduct of the present Ruler of France, in 
seducing or forcing every other power ox 
the Continent into a con ifederacy with him 
against th:s country; and w hen we then 
consider his means of attacking Denmark 


with a powerful army in Hol stein, Was it 


not probable that he would avail himself 
of his power of oppressing Denmark, ani 
possess himself of her Beet, which would 
have been employed in carrying troops for 
theinvasion of Ireland? but there Was ano- 
ther proof which had since occurred to 
support the veracity of the intelligence re- 
specting the secret articles at Tilsit, on 
which Goverument had acted towards Co- 
penhayen; namely, the attack upon Portu- 
eal, and the march of a French army for 
the invasion of that country, the seizure of 

its 
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its fortresses, and of its fleet. The latter, 
however, was happily preserved by the 
measures adopted by Government, founded 
upon one and the same communication 5 
and would any man venture to say, that if 
this communication had not been promptly 
acted upon, that both those fleets would 
not have been this day in the possession of 
France? 

Mr Sheridan said, he was never less in- 
clined to trespass on the attention of the 
House by a single observation; but the 
pitiful attempt at explanation respecting 
the outrage on Copenhagen, which had fal- 
len from: Ministers, made it impossible for 
him to remain silent. He then, in a most 
eloquent speech, reprobated that attack, 
and arraigned it as both grossly unjust and 
absurd. First, we pass by without attack- 
ing the fleets of Russia, whom Munisters, 
from their itelligence, had a right to con- 
sider as the principal; then we fall with 
all our vengeance upon Denmark, who, at 
worst was but an accessory; and after- 
wards apply to Russia to mediate a peace 
for us with that very Denmark, which we 
had outraged, and irritated beyond all pos- 
sibility of reconciliation. 

The question being put, the original ad- 
dress passed without a division, and the 
House adjourned at one o'clock, 


OFFICIAL STATE PAPERS. 

A number of papers have been pre- 
sented to Parliament respecting the 
Russian and Austrian mediation ; but 
they are much too voluminous for our 
purpose ;—they contain, however, no 
information on the subject that wall not 
be found in the following comprehen- 
sive abstracts. 

Russian Mediation. 

After an armistice nad been conclud- 
ed between Russia and France, which 
event the Russian Minister, Baron de 
Budberg, communicated to our Minis- 
ter, Lord G. L. Gower, without, how- 
ever, accompanying that communica- 
tion with any notitication that nego- 
ciations ior peace were to be the im- 
Mediate result of the armistice, our 
Ambassador signified to the Russian 
Minisier, that * the reciprocal engage- 
ments between the Courts of London 
and St Petersburgh, the known princi- 
pies and the firmness of his Imperial 
Majesty, the verbal assurances of the 
Emperor, Were so many pledges that 
it is Not a question (accurding to public 
fumour) tu negociate for a separate 
peace, but for a general one,” He, 
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therefore, informed the Russian Gr-. 
vernment,that his Court would be ready 
to concur ina negociation which shail 
include every Power at war, and shal 
be founded upon an equitable basis.— 
This note from Lord G. L. Gower drew 
from the Russian Government a very 
reproachful note, in which Russia, com. 
plaining of our not having fulfilled oux 
promise of a diversion upon the Conti. 
nent ; of our having declined facilitating 
the negociation of aloan; of our hav. 
ing neglected uniting our forces to those 
of Rupsia, and of thereby compelling the 
Porte to a reasonable peace; of our 
having undertaken the expedition to 
Egypt, without having communicated 
the object of that expedition to her; 
conceived that she was justified in look- 
ing only to her own interests and secu- 
rity. 

At the close of this note, Russia of- 
fered her mediation, which offer she af. 
terwards repeated in a more detailed 
and formal manner through her Ambas- 
sador at London, M. Alopeus, who, in 
his note on the occasion, observes, that 
the Emperor of all the Russias, ** in 
many conversations which his Imperiat 
Majesty has held with the Emperor of 
the French, has had reason to be con- 
vinced that’ he is sincerely desirous o% 
the re-establishment of a maritime 
peace, upon equitable and honourabie 
principles.” It is obvious from these 
expressions, that the nature and terms 
of a peace between Great Britain and 
France, had formed the subject of the 
conferences and discussions at ‘Tilsit.— 
Our Government, therefore, in their 
answer to M, Alopeus, express their 
readiness to avail themselves of the Em- 
peror of Russia’s proffered mediation, 
provided his Imperial Majesty will in- 
form them of the articles of the treaty 
concluded at Tilsit, and of those ** equi- 
table and honourable principles upon 
which Russia expresses her belief that 
France desires to make peace with us.” 
With this# answer from Mr Canning to 
M. Alopeus the correspondence with 
Russia terminated. We learn from his 
Majesty’s declaration, that our Ambas- 
sador at Petersburgh had repeatedly 
required the fulfilmtent of the conditions 
mentioned in our reply to M. Alopeus, 
but in vain ; and, late in the month of 
October, Russia declared war against 
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Austrian Mediation, 

Long before the peace of Tilsit, so 
jong back as April last, M. De Stah- 
yemberg offered the mediation of Aus- 
tria. This offer was a general one to 
all the belligerent Powers—It expressed 
her conviction that a secure and dur- 
able peace could only be obtained thro’ 
negociations which should be common 
to all the belligerent Powers, and it 
suggested that it might be expedient 
previously to establish principles as the 
basis and foundation of a general dis- 
cussion and arrangement. Our Go- 
vernment accepted the Austrian offer of 
mediation, ‘* subject only to the condi- 
tion of a like acceptance of it by the 
other belligerent Powers.” It was not 
till after an interval of seven montis, 
that M. Stahremberg, in November last, 
renewed the correspondence, and, then, 
not to renew the offer of the Austrian 
mediation, but to require a declaration 
of his Britannic Majesty’s intentions 
with respect to the restoration of peace, 
No document fromthe French Govern- 
ment accompanied the note from the 
Austrian Ambassador ;—no information 
respecting the disposition of the French 
Sovernment 5; no statement of the step 
taken by the Austfian Ambassador hav- 
ing been taken with the concurrence or 
xnowledge of France. Our Govern- 
ment, therefore, very naturally expres- 
sed its surprise, that Austria should re- 
quire any farther declaration of senti- 
ments of which she had been so long 
and so formally in possession. How- 
ever, it conveyed to M. De Stahrem- 
berg the assurance, “ already so often 
repeated, that his Britannic Majesty 
was, ashe has at all cimes been, pre- 
pared to enter into a negociation tor the 
conclusion of such a peace as shall set- 
t'e on equal terms the respective inte- 
rests of the Powers engaged in the war, 
as shall be consistent with his Majesty’s 
fidelity to his allies, and shall provide 
for the tranquillity and security of Eu- 
rope.” An interval of six weeks elaps- 
ed,after this reply from our Govern- 
ment, before the Austrian Ambassador 
addressed anv other note. He then, in 
a manner which is certainly without 
example in the annals of diplomacy, 
proposes at once to our Ministry, with- 
out any previous points being arranged, 
to send Plenipotentiaries to Paris to 
treat for peace between ws and all the 


Powers at war with us, accompanying 
this abrupt proposition with an offer of 
passports fer the Plenipotentiaries. And 
this mere offer of passports, without 
any document on the part of the 
French Government, without any de- 
claration of its sentiments, he says, 
** must furnish a proof of the goed faith 
and sincere intention of France to put an 
end to the war.” 

To a proposition so extraordinary, 
our Government very naturally replied, 
that when M. De Stahremberg protessed 
to speak im the name of another Power, 
and to take upon himself to maintain 
the good faith and the sincere inten- 
tion ot France to make peace, gome 
precise authority should have been 
stated, and sume speerfic and authenti- 
cated document on the part of France 
should have been produced, to justify 
us in founding a public and important 
measure upon such a communication, 
From the beginuing to the end of M. 
De Stahremberg’s correspondence, no 
declaration of the pacific sentiments of 
France appears. France seems deter- 
mined to maintain a sulien silence thro’- 
out. Our Government renewed its de- 
mand of a basis, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to negociation—expressed its wil- 
lingness to treat, but only on a footing 
of perfect equality ; and its readiness to 
treat wich the allies of France, provid- 
ed the negociation embraced the inte- 
rests of the allies of Great Britain. Paris 
was at the same time objected to as a 
place which the last negoctation had 
shown toe highly disadvantageous and 
inconvenient for conducting a negocia- 
tion. That France was determined not 
to comply with our demands, not to 
specify previously any basis, not to 
treat on a footing of perfect equality, 
not to enter into a negociation that 
should embrace the mrerests of our 
allies, we must infer from the subse- 
quent step of M, De Stahremberg.— 
Had he not been previously assured of 
the sentiments of the French Govern- 
ment upon all these points, he would 
of course have waited to ascertain its 
opinions and determination upon Mr 
Canning’s note. But im four days af. 
terwards, before he could of course have 
conveyed that note, and received an 
answer from France, he applied for his 


passports. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


following extraordinarv infor- 
is extracted from a Charies- 


tuwu paper oi the 24th of Decem- 


Lhe Franklin, Captain Uhranstram, 
sated from Ayres oa the 14th 
(ictober, and about a week previous to 
her satiing, all the neutrals received no- 
tice fromthe Spanisn Government to 
eepart from the River Piata, loaded or 
unloaded, within go days from the date 
of the order. The Spanish Governe 
ment suspected the Americans and 


Portuguese of acting as spies to the 


3 and itus the general opinion, 
that, during the term of two years, no 
neutral sarps will be admitted into the 
River Plata, on any pretence whatso- 
ever, even aif they should be furnished 
with aroval licence. General Limers 
had entered into a new treaty with the 
Commander of the Briuish seuadron 
athe rivers which copsisted of a 
a s.oop of war, and acutter. Dy 
was agreed, thatthe Brie 
tish should not molest the river trade, 
thatis to sav, the trade between Monte 
Video and Buenos Avres, or any of the 
potts above Monte Video. Oa the o- 
ther haad, the Spanish Government 
have stipt ‘lated to supply the British 
squadron, or any ships of that nation 
that may putin there, with necessaries. 
Maldonaco was the port appointed tor 
their rendezvous; and this treaty was 
to Continue in force during six months. 
On the mth October Caotain Uhran- 
stram was boarded of Maldonado by 
the British frigate Nereide, who took 
the cuiet mate out of the ship, he being 
an aa ishman, but otherwise treated 
him very politely. The sloop of war 
and cutter were aiso in sight, and stat- 
Satitwas their determination not 
est the river trade, as the Spa- 
evcs supphed them with every thing 
they anted, 
bv another convevance we learn, that 


the above treaty had received another 


Cc 
i. 


explanation :—Diniers, and friends 
it is said, purchased near!v the whole of f 
the Brittsh property, pretious to the 
evacuation, and he imctudes neutrals, 
thathe and his friends may amass w ealth, 
in the mean time, by the sale of their 
stock of goods. 


AMERICA. 


Dispatches from Mr Armstrong, the 
American Munister at Paris, and the 
arrival of Mr Monroe from Eneland, 
have induced the American Govern- 
ment to lav an embargo on all their own 
shipping, as a measure of precaution, 
to prevent their falling into the bands 
of an enemy, in case war should be de- 
ciared. An act for this purpose was 
hastily passed by the Congress, (Dec. 
22.) on a message from the President, 
which was discussed with closed doors. 
‘Lhe embargo does not aflect foreign 
ships. ‘The precise contents of the crs 
patches were not generally known to 
the public in America, but they were 
understood to be unfavourable to that 
country, and a war with France was 
spoken of asan event equally probably as 
awarwith England. With ene or the 
other it was considered inevitabic ha 
was bejieved that Bonaparte had 

red that he would allow of no neu- 
arin and had determined to entorce 
his decree against neutral commerce 
to Its utmost extent, which must pro- 
Guce retaliation on the part of England: 
so that, beiween both, the American: 
apprehended that they would lose the 
whole of their trade. On this account 
the public mind was very gloomy ; and 
the arrival of Mr Rose was anxiously 
expected. 

‘Lhe embargo is deprecated in strong 
terms, even by the warmest friends oi 
the President. It has been denounced 
as a measure originating in a mandate 
irom France, and intended to aid Bona- 
parte in his scheme of destroying Bri- 
tish commerce. Besides, it has caused 
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aumerous failures, and a total stagna-. 
tion oj ail trade. A house in New dork 
has failed for Sco,ceo duilars. blour 
has falien to 4 aud 3% dollars. 

‘The embargo took place at Charles. 
town on the 4° “h Jan. and ought to have 
reached Savannah on the 7th, but not 
amving tll the evening of the Sth, se- 
veral Americans, whose cargoes were 
nearly completed, took the opportuni. 
ty to get off. 

A bil supplementary to the embergo 
act passed on the 2d jan. by a majorny 
of 68 to 22. It consists of three sections, 
the first of which prohibits th: departure 
of all coasting vessels without security 

that their trade shall be confined to coas- 

tng only along the shores of the United 
states. ‘The second subjects any vessel 
violating the embargo to torfeiture of 
the ship and carco. ‘The third extends 
the prohibitions to all armed vessels, ex- 
cept vesse!s of the State. 

Mr Rose had arrived at Norfolk, in 
the Statira frigate. Before he landed, 
he informed the ——— officer of 
the port, that his inst: ctions were not 
to land, until he hed received assu- 
ranees that the ofhcers and crew of the 
ship in which he came should be receiv- 
ed with hospitality, and put on the 

ame friendly footing as the officers and 
ships of France, or an v other country 
in amity with America. ‘The com. 
manding officer not being instructed 
how to act in this case, sent off an ex- 

press to Washington, and an answer 
was returned, which proving satistac- 
tory to Mr Rose, he landed, and pro- 
ceeded on his journey to W ashington. 

A report was current in America, 
and had occasioned a strong sensation, 
that Bonaparte had offered to guaran- 
tee the possession of Canada and Nova 
Scotia to the United States, provided 
they would declare against England, 
and that he had obtained the cession to 
France by Spain of the Floridas. 

Dr Ballus, surgeon of the Chesa- 
peake, who arrived at Washington from 
France on the 19th Dec. and is the 
bearer of dispatches from Mr Arm- 
strong, reports, that in a conversation 
between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Mr Armstrong, which took place in his 
ptesence, the Emperor remarked,“ that 
any country in which a British Minister 
Was permitted to reside, would be con- 
sidered the enemy of France.” 
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New Sovru Waters. 


Government have official accounts 
from Botany Bay of the r8thot March, 
which state, that a conspiracy of the 
Trish convicts, which had been plannin< 
some months, had been discovered and 
defeated: they were O’- 
Dwyer, the In ish rebel. ‘They were to 

risk their success seiz) ing the arms of 
the ioyal inhabitants, and, in order toe?- 
fect this, the Irish servants of the inhali- 
tants were, ata certain time to be fixed, 
to massacre their masters and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. O'Dwyer had teen 
seized for trial, and put on board the 
Porpoise ; Byrne also, Burke, and some 
other ringleaders, had been apprehended. 
‘The Sydney Gazettes give sad de- 
tails of losses occasioned in the séttle- 
ment by a flood, whereby corn, stock, 
and butidings, were destroved to the 
value of L. 35,000. 


SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL. 


The King of Spain has issued a furi- 
ous decree, announcing his adoption ot 
all Napoleon’s recent measures against 
British commerce. His most Catholic 
Majesty is nota litle surprised, that af- 
ter he took the trouble, in February last, 
to declare the British isles in a state ct 
blockade, they should still make any pre- 
tensions to sovereignty, or even equali- 
tv, on the seas. 

'The French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs has presented a report to Napo- 
leon, intended as a justilication of the 
attack upon Portugal; but the only ac- 
cusation brought against that Govern- 
ment 1s its refusal to confiscate the pro- 
pertv of the English. Jt appears from 
the same yepurt, that considerable ap- 
prehensions were entertained by Span: 
for the safety of Cadiz and Ceuta. 

The British government have ac- 
counts that the French and Spaniards 
were makine great preparations for the 


siege of Gubraitar with an army of 


140,0c0 men, and 200 gun boats. Pro- 
Visions were extremely scarce in the 
southern provinces of Spain, but every 
effort was making to procure them for 
the army cestined to undertake the 
3 lege. All this may bea feint. A pro- 
clamation has however been issued at 
Gibraltar by the Lieutenant Governor 
against the exportation of grain, on the 
pre- 
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presumption that such exported grain 
might facilitate the hostile purposes ot 
the enemy. 

‘Lhe private accounts from Lisbon are 
much at variance, but they all agree in 
representing the misery of the inhabi- 
tants as extreme. They are to the fol- 

g effect i— 


the citv. On their entry they were re- 
ceived with marked disgust, nor could 
they proceed on their march until co- 
vered by Portuguese troops. On the 
3th of December the populace rose 
upon the French troops, which 1s repre- 
sented by the French as a matter by no 
rneans serious, only ten soldiers being 
killed. Since that disturbance, how- 
ever, the guards of the city had been 
doubled, cannon were placed in the 
principal streets and squares, and not 
more than ten of the inhabitants were 
suffered to assemble together in the 
stseets. Junot’s palace was well bar- 
sicadoed and guarded; when he went 
with his suite to the opera, he took his 
seat in the Prince’s box, on which ail 
the Portuguese present put on their 
hats, and instantly left the theatre.— 
Not a night passed but some ot the 
French were murdered, and, owing to 
the threats of the imhabitants, no at- 
tempt had been made to hoist the 
French flags on the forts. Junot had 
eonverted the convents into barracks, 
and had imposed a heavy contribution 
to clothe his troops,who were almost all 
maked. The scarcity of provisions 
was extreme, the blockading squadron 
cutting off all supplies, and the French 
Mot permitting the fishing boats to go 


without the bar, and each boat having 


on board as many French soldiers as 
fishermen. 

rom the statements in the Dutch 
papers, which are, in this case, better 
entitled to credit, the insurrection ap- 
pears to have been very serious. They 
state, that.on the evening of the 13th of 
December, the people assembled in the 
principal squares; troops were sent to 
restore peace, but the insurrection ex- 
tended to every part of the city, and 
the troops were obliged to fire. Of the 
extent of the carnage we are net in- 
formed, for there is a manifest anxietv 
to conceal particulars; but the troops, 
t iS acknowledged, were obliged to 
remain under arms for 48 hours, the 


people incessantly endeavouring to ie. 
new the disturbance. At length, after 
38 of the ring-leaders were secured, 
the military, as‘it Is expressed, * gained 
a victory.” Atl the private letters 
confirm the accounts of the insurrec- 
tion, and add that the French were held 
in the urmost detestation; but, since 
this affair, the Portugueze were so 
closely watched, and in so defencelessa 
state, that effectual or salutary resistance 
was out of the question; several of 
them had succeeded in escaping to the 
British squadron, and, to prevent others 
from following their example, a num. 
ber of the French military had been dis. 
persed on board the craft in the ‘Tagus, 
to prevent the passage of boats down the 
river. Others of the French troops were 
stationed at various points of the coast. 

According to accounts of the most 
recent date, the spirit of insurrection 
had entirely subsided, and a_ sullen 
apathy, from which no less danger may 
be apprehended, supplied its place. 
The insurrection, though unsuccessful, 
produced some good effects. The 
French abated of their insolence, and 
shewed a greater desire to conciliate 
the inhabitants. The civil government 
appointed by the Prince Regent re- 
tained untouched. The ancient laws 
continued to be administered by the an- 
cient magistracy, and the public de- 
partments were directed by the same 
persons who had the controul of them 
when the Court emigrated. 

Junot had taken up his residence at 
the house of an opulent Portugueze 
merchant, where he kept an open ta- 
ble, for which he obliged the merchant 
to pay 36 piastres daily. He had also 
imposed heavy contributions on all the 
Trish who remained in Lisbon. So irri- 
tated were the Portugueze by the pre- 
sence of the French troops, and the pri- 
vations which they experienced, that 
Junot, who had prepared a proclama- 
tion, ordering the Portuguese national 
troops of three provinces to deliver up 
their arms, deemed it dangerous to 1s- 
sue it, and it was suppressed. The in- 
surgents who were condemned by the 
military tribunals were afterwards par- 
doned. -Mr Bell was allowed to remain 
at Lisbon as agent for English prisoners. 

The new decrees and orders of the 
French General Junot had been regu- 
Jarly transmitted to the Regency, = 
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by them put into execution. The fur- 
niture ef the British Assembly Room 
had been sold by Junot for L. 600 Ster- 
ling ; the lower apartments were imme- 
diately afterwards directed to be con- 
verted into stables; and the upper rooms, 
which are very elegantly constructed 
and furmshed, were presented to Beau- 
harnois, who has taken up his residence 
there. The sum of British property, 
which, by virtue of the degree of the 
sth December, had been entered with 
Mons.Legoy, did not amount to 40,cool, 
Sterling, and no effurts on the part of 
the people were attempted to be made 
to increase the amount. ‘The seals had 
not been rased from the dvors of the 
Otlices of Customs ; but this was daily 
expected, under the superintendance of 
oificers, who had been charged to in- 
quire into the nature and value of the 
property. Such as should be found to 
be ia any Manner connected wiih Bri- 
tish subjects was to be confiscated as 
British property ; and such as should 
clearly appear to belong to the subjects 
of Portugal was to be restored, and al- 
‘owed to be sold for their benetit. 

The Russian squadron had expended 
the greatest part of their supplics, and 
would, it was supposed, be obliged to 
put to sea to avond starving. Aji bri- 
tish subjects were imprisoned in the 
!nglish hospital, with the exception of 
the females, who were allowed. to re- 
main in their houses. In the midst of 
ail this distress, not a soul was permitted 
to leave the country ; every applica- 
tion for a passport had been refused.— 
At St Ubes ail was quiet, not a French- 
man had appeared there 3 it required all 
Junot’s force to keep Lisbon in check. 

‘As to what may be ultimately the 
fate of Portugal, we are yet without 
any certain information. Some ac- 
counts say, that the Prince of Asturias 
13 tu be declared Suvereign both of Spam 
and Portugal, and thot his father 1s to 
abdicate the throne of the former king- 
dom: Spain ceding to France Porto 
Rico and Cuba, with a free trade to 
her South American possessions. Other 
betters say, that the Queen of Etsuria 
arrived at Madrid on the 27th ot De- 
cember on her way to Portugal, where 
she was invested with the supreine au- 
thority, as,Queen, and guardian ot her 
aufant son, 


Krxcpom or Errenra. 

This intant Kingdom (formerly the 
Duchy of ‘Tuscany, ) has already, by the 
caprice of the Ruler of the Continent, 
undergone another change in the per- 
son which he first placed at its head.— 
The following oilicial document has 
been published on the subject. 

FLorenck, Dec. 10. 

In pursuance of a convention between 
their Majesties the Emperor of the 
Fiench and King of Italy, and the 
King of Spain, ‘Puscany has been ceded 
to his Imperial Majesty ; and yesterday 
evening the Queen (to whom other 
States are to be assigued) departed 
hence with a train of between go and 
So carriages, contaming baggage and 
private property ; after which the Etru. 
rians were discharged from their oath 
of allegiance, and the Government de- 
Clared tu be dissolved by the following 
proclamation :— 

“Charles Louis, Infant of Spain, 
Kung of Etruria, &c. and on the 
part of his Majesty, her Majes- 
ty Mata Louisa, Infanta of 
Spain, Queen Regentoi Etruria, 

‘Whereas his Majestv the Emperor 
of the French and Kiag of Italy has in- 
formed us, that, by virtue of a treaty 
concluded with his Catholic Majesty, 
other States are appointed tor us in ex- 
change for the Kingdom of Etruria, 
ceded to the most illustrious Emperor 
by the aforesaid treaty; we consider 
our reign in Etruria as dissolved trom 
this day, aud hence discharge the Ltru- 
rian nation from every oath of allegiance 
towards our royal person. 

Yet we cannot separate from sub- 
jects so dearly beloved, without public. 
ly assuring them of our entire gratitude, 
and of the memory which we shall at 
aii tunes retam of the faithful attach- 
ment which they have displayed during 
tue time of our government. 

“ Yet,if there is a thought which can 
Giminish our affliction at such a separa- 
tion, it is this, that the kingdom of 
Etrurta—that so obedient a nation be- 
comes subject to the happy goverument 
of 2 monarch who 1s adorned with Uie 
hesvoic virtues, among which the 
constant care is pre-eminent with which 
he lavours to ensure the prosperity of 

the people under his authority. 
* Maria Louisa. 

Given the 10th of Dec. 1807.” 
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Lrcnonn, Dec. 26. 

All the towns and provinces of the 
former kingdom of Etruria have now 
taken the oath of alle giance to the Em- 
peror and King Napoleon. ‘Ihe Etru- 
sian troops are gone into Upper Italy, 
and in their stead a numerous garrison 
3s atrived here. ‘The numerous towers 
along our sea-coast, which served the 
inhabitants as a protection against the 
Barbary rovers, have been in like man- 
ner occupied by the French, and put 
into a better state of defence. In our 
fort, which protects the town and the 
harbour, preparations have been made 
to receive the English with red-hot 
balls, whenever thev may venture to at- 
tack us. Within ashort time, some tri- 
fates will be set upon the stocks. 

The dissolution of the Gevernment 
of Etruria has occasioned much embar- 
rassment to the merchants oi Leghorn. 
‘The French had seized a large quantity 
of merchand:se, under a pretence of its 
being English and Sicilian property. 
"The merchants protested in vain—the 
French insisted upon selling it, and pro- 
mised that the owners shou!d be indem- 
ified, if it were proved to be Etrurian 
property. It was sold for about two and 
a halt millions of francs.—It was proved 
to be Etrurian property, but the Go. 
vernment was dissolved, and there is lit- 
tle probability that the merchants will 
ever recover a farthing. 

Malta, according to the last letters, 
was full of people trom all parts of the 
Mediterranean; the stoppage of trade in 
"Lurkey and the Black Sea having cau- 
sed numbers to take up their abode 
there. Provisions were extremely cear, 


and lodg ging S scarcely to be had. 
A N E. 
Another Gecree been issued 
Napoleon, the obrect of which is to ct 


al passibil ity of ¢ mmunication with 
[-ngland. It is dated Dee. 18:h, and is 
to the following effect :— 

‘* It orders, that a strict embargo 
hould, on the rst of January, be Jaid 
on ail vessels which might be found in 
anv ot the ports of France, | oranv of 
the ports under its controul or dominion 


> 
whether such belonged to any 
of the countries in alliance with France, 
or sailed under anv neutral flac. All 


portation is to be prohibited from the 
ts ot France Without any exemption. 


Te 


No merchantman shallsail from anv nort 
with goods of any description what. 
ever.” 

Napoleon’s ingenuity hes conerived 
and brought forth another decree avaiys: 
British commerce, which was publ shed 
Jan. 11. to the following effect :— 

*¢ Any one of the crew of a vessel en. 
tering a French port, who shali deciare 
that the ship has come from England, or 
her colonies, or from any country occu. 
pied by English troops, or that it hos 
been visited by any En; ‘lish vessel, shall 

ecelve one-third of the. produce ot the 
net sale of the ship and cargo, if ins de. 
claration shall.be proved correct. Any 
public functionary, who shall be convic- 
ted of having favoured the contraven- 
tion of the decrees of the 22d Nov, and 
rth Dec. shall be punished as guiity 
of high treason.” 

While such a regulation remains in 
force, it Is not very ‘likely that any neu- 
tral vessel will enter into a French or 
Dutch port; and indeed, accordingtoa 
variety of concurring accounts from the 
French coast, all trade whatever is in- 
terdicted—an embargo is laid upon a) 
vessels in French ports, to continue till 
the end of the war, and a similar mea- 
sure is to be adopted in Hoiland and 
Spain. The letters from France, how- 
ever, complain bitterly of the ruinous 
consequences which result from these 
measures to every part of the Continent. 
Napoleon, however, carries his views 
still farther, and his journais are filled 
with projects tor attacking us in the East 
Indies, and, as they express it, * striking 
us to the heart.” ‘They ae ate, to 
their own satisfaction at least, that a 
Prench and Russian army, with the co- 
operation of Persia, may easily reach the 
East Indies in about five months ! 

Notwithstanding the peace of the Con- 
tineut, Napoleon has called out $0,0c° 
men of the conscription of 1809. on 
motives for the measure are stated tub 
to carry wer into England aad Ireland, 
and deliverance to India. By another 
decree, Kehl, Cassel, Wesel, and blush- 
ing c, are united to France. It is obscure- 
ly hinted in the Monitewr, that there have 
been some popular commotions on the 
Continen t—“ the inevitableconsequence 
of the war,” particu! larly in the Dux hy 
of Warsaw, end that the French troops 


had rendered essential service in cuel- 


ling them. Inthe present privation 
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all colonial produce, the Berliz Telegraph 
and the Moniteur encourage the offer of 
rewards for those who shall point out 
the best mode of supplying the place of 
those colonial articles which are in most 
request. Chymists are invited to vie 
with each other in attempting to tree 
the world fram the tyranny of English 
commerce. 

We have no more of Bonaparte’s pa- 
cific manifestoes,#and we cannot offer a 
better comment on those that we have 
received, than in announcing the arrival 
of another flag of truce from France, 
with another Austrian messenger, the 
bearer of peremptory orders for the im- 
mediate departure of the Austrian Am- 
bassador trom this country. “The Count 
de Stahremberg accordingly took a re- 
ductant leave of London on Wednesday, 
Feb. 3. The Secretary to the Embassy 
is left in England forthe purpose of cor- 
responding with lis Court, so long as 
any communication shall be permitted. 


HOLLAND. 


King Louis continues to further his 
drother’s projects. He has issued a de- 
cree against Sweden, which affords no- 
thing more than a further proof of the 
slavish dependenee of Holland upon 
France. (See Sweden.) He has also issu- 
ed an additional order, directing the sei- 
zure and confiscation of all vessels which 
shall have been visited by an English 
ship, touched at an English port, or 
shall have paid duty to the English Go- 
vernment. 

By a third decree, the Dutch ports 
ave ordered to be shut against all ves- 
sels, whatever be their denomination ; 
ships of war belonging to Holland or 
her allies, alone excepted. Other ships 
belonging to allies, or neutrals, which 
may put in through stress of weather, 
to have no communication with the in- 
terior, and are tu put to sea the moment 
the weather permits. Even fishing- 
buats are to have a sentinel on board, 
to take care that the crew hold no 
communication with the enemy, or any 
other vessel. Louis attempts to render 
the decree palatable to the Dutch, by 
Saying that it is only by the interven- 
tion of France that they can expect in- 
demnity or relief. ‘The official Gazette 
eccompanies this decree with a decla- 

February 1§08. 
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matory address, which is not very hike- 
ly to have much effect on the phlegma- 
tic Dutch. It invites them to fit out 
privateers to procure provisions, “* now 
become,” it adds, ** of the first necessi- 
ty.” Itrecalis to their recollection the 
actions of de Ruyter and Van ‘Tromp—- 
taunts them with the exploits of the 
Dunes, and asks whether the Danes are 
to be the only ones who dare to attack 
the English by sea? Abe 

‘The distressed Dutch merchants, it is, 
however, stated, have ventured at ad 
risks to petition for relief, and have ex- 
hibited a picture of the wretched situa- 
tion of themselves and their dependants, 
that would melt any heart but that of a 
Corsican. 

Another treaty has taken place be- 
tween France and Holland, by which 
the cession of the Port of Flushing to 
France is covered by some paltry ex- 
change ofterritory. It isreported that 
a great number ot vessels have becn put 
in requisition in Holland for a secret 
expedition. It is also reported, that 
most of the neutral vessels which were 
seized under the first operation of Na- 
peleon’s decree, as being Jaden with Brie 
tish merchandise, have been cordemn- 
ed, and their cargoes ordered to be pub- 
licly sold; but that the owners, or per- 
sons to whom they were consigned, 
may repurchase them, if they chuse to 
pay at the rate of 60 per cent. on the 
value of the goods imported. 

From Holland also we have the fol- 
lowing information respecting Napo- 
leon’s exertions to equip a navy :— 

‘“* At Flushing there are r2 sail of the 
line, of which nine were recently built 
at Antwerp. At Rotterdam there are 
five, also new. At Helvoet are three 
afloat; at Antwerp five on the stocks, 
which will be ready for service in 
May. These vessc!s are butlt of German 
oak.” 

On the 15th of January, the tide rose 
at Flushing and the neighbouring ports 
to such a height, as to produce the most 
fatal efiects. 

The inundation was so rapid, that it 
gained a great height before it was dis- 
covered, and many persons had scarce- 
ly time to remove their children from 
bed to places of safety; and several fa- 
milies are stated to have perished in 
their houses. In less than half an hour, 
the water was in many places more than 
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nine feet deep, and in the lower streets 
more than 14. In Paling street, a wo- 
man was found drowned, lying half out 
of bed, with her youngest child in her 
arms; her eldest child was also out of 
bed, but in consequence, no doubt, of 
the rapid rise of the water, they were all 
found lifeless. A great number of cat- 
tle and horses, standing in tbe stalls of 
the dealers, were drowned. The cala- 
mity was aggravated by a frost setting 
in, which rendered it necessary to fetch 
rain water from Middleburgh, what 
tresh water they had before being spoil- 
ed by the salt-water, The number of 
lives lost on this occasion was 29. At 


" Antwerp also the tide rose a foot and a 


half higher than ever was known, and 
much property was destroyed. 

The Flushing Gazette states that the 
food there on the night between the 
r4th and xsth Jan. exceeded by two 
feet that which happened in the year 
3682. 


SWEDEN. 


That his Swedish Majesty has been 
threatened with an invasion of Finjand 
by a powerful Russian army, im the e- 
vent of his refusing to join the league 
against England, there 1s now no reason 
to doubt ;—that his religious adherence 
to his engagements is not to be shaken 
by threats or by promises, were any 
proots wanting, 1s rendered undeniable 
by the Dutch decree betore aliuded to. 
Holland, as well as France, was at war 
with Sweden, but the measyres adopted 
against this country had not been exten- 
ced to that. So long as a hope remained 
that the King of Sweden could be sedu- 
ced from his alliance, or his people from 
their allegiance, it was Napoleon’s poli- 
cy to temporize, to whine over the suf- 
ferings of the brave and generous 
* Frenchmen of the North,”—the vic- 
tims of the pertinacious folly of a ** Don 
Quixotte.” Fraud and force have been 
exerted in vain, and private letters as- 
sure us, that the alliance between Russia 
und France, and the accumulation of 
danger and difficulty around the heroic 
King, have served only to exalt and a- 
rmate the loyalty and affections of the 
Swedes. To a conviction of this we are, 
hv doubt, to attribute the issue of the 
Cecree of the Batavian Louis, by which 
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all the rigours of the anti-commercial 
system are extended to Sweden ; all her 
diplomatic agents are ordered to quit 
Holland ; all Swedish subjects are to be 
arrested, and treated as prisoners of war; 
all Swedish ships are to be seized, and 
all Swedish property sequestrated. The 
Swedish army at present consists of a- 
bout 57,cco men. It seems to have been 
clearly ascertained that it was the object 
of the Heroes of Tilsitgo play off Den- 
mark and Sweden against each other, in 
order to induce one at least to join the 
northern league ; but the plan was com. 
pletely deteated by the timely seizure 
of the Danish fleet. 

Every man in Sweden capable of 
bearing arms, between the age of 16 and 
60, is to be called into service. <A spi- 
rit of enthusiasm has burst through the 
country, and all considerations of the 
dangers and privations of the war, are 
lost in anticipations of the glory and 
advantages of its result, so far at least as 
refers to the invasion of the Russians. 


ALLIANCE BETWEEN GREAT BritTAIn 
AND SWEDEN. 


A treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance has been concluded with Swe- 
den, by which this country has agreed 
ta furnish his Swedish Majesty with 
such succours as will, we trust, enable 
him to sustain the dignified and inde- 
pendent attitude he has assumed. 

By this treaty, the island of Mars- 
trand, near Gottenburg, is surrendered 
to the English, as a depot for the naval 
and military force to be employed in 
the Baltic; it possesses an excellent 
harbour, and, from its strength, is term- 
ed the Gibraltar of Sweden. It will be 
farther important, as commanding the 
entrance of the Cattegate. 

The assistance which his Swedish 
Majesty has stated to be necessary to 
enable him to contend with the power- 
ful combination which has been formed 
against him, consists—ist, of 16 sail of 
the line.—2d, 20,000 British .troops, 
with which a corps of 15,000 select 
Swedish troops are to act-—3d, A sub- 
sidy of 100,000]. per month, during the 
continuance ofthe war. On these con- 
ditions, which we understand have beeg 
fully agreed to, his Swedish Majesty 
has engaged to unite his cause and for- 
tune with ours, and to support them he 
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‘she utmost of the resources of his coun- 

ry. 
"The provisioning of our army in 
Sweden will be attended with consider- 
able difficulty, the country being so de- 
ficient in the necessary supplies, that 
much of them must necessarily go from 


hence. 


EarTHQuakeE AT ALGIERS. 

About the middle of November, a se- 
vere shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Algiers, and for many miles round. A 
number of houses were overthrown, and 
many others rendered uninhabitable.— 
During several nights following, there 
was a succession of slighter shocks ; and, 
apprehensive of others more violent, all 
the inhabitants slept in the country eve- 
ry night in the open air, 


| WEST INDIES. 
CarTure oF THE DaNisH IsLANDs. 


On Sunday Feb. 7. Captain Berkeley, 
first Aid-de-Camp to General Bowyer, 
and Captain Parkinson, of the Favourite 
sloop, arrived in London, with dis- 
patches from the General and Rear- Ad- 
miral Cochrane, announcing the sur- 
render of the Danish Islands in the 
West Indies. The details were publish- 
edon Tuesday Feb. 9. in the London 
Gazette Extraordinary, in substance 
as fellows : 

“ Previous to the arrival of orders 
from England on the 15th of December, 
every thing was in such a state of pre- 
paration for the expedition, that the ar- 
mament sailed from Barbadoes on the 
following day, and arrived off St Tho- 
on the 21st, where it was joined 
by reinforcements from Antigua and 
Grenada. On the 2ad the Governor 
was summoned to surrender the islands 
ot St Thomas, St John, and their de- 
pendencies, The terms offered were 
‘mmediately accepted, and the surreg- 
der took place next day. General Mac- 
Lean was left as interim Governor of 
St Thomas’s, with a garrison of 300 
men of the zoth regiment, and a de- 
tachment of artillery, and the squadron 
proceeded to Santa Cruz, which was 
like manner summoned. ‘The Go- 
vernor offered to surrender, provided 
taat three Danish officers were allowed 
Wiew on board the ships the number 


of troops brought against him, which 
was readily. permitted, that his Excel- 
lency’s military honeur might mot be 
called in question. The capitulation 
was arranged on the morning of the 
asth, and the troops landed, and the 
forts and batteries taken possession ot. 
By the articles of capitulation, ail the 
public stores and public property in the 
islands are delivered up to his Majesty’s 
forces, and all the private property, be- 
longing doxa fide to the Danish inhabi- 
tants, is secured to them, with the free 
exercise of their religion and laws,— 
The garrisons te be prisoners of war, 
and conveyed to Europe as soon as pos- 
sible. here were 8g pieces of ordnance, 
of different calibres, at St Thomas’s, and 
about 134 at Santa Cruz, besides gun- 
powder, cartridges, shot, shells, mus- 
kets, &c. The ships taken amounted 
to S9—viz. At Santa Cruz, 21 Danes. 
At St Thomas’s, 53 Danes, 8 English, 
3 Americans, 3 Hamburghers, 1 Swede.” 


Nava. INTELLIGENCE. 


On Sunday the 17th of January, a 
squadron of French ships escaped out 
ot Rochefort, the English blockading 
divisions under Sir John Duckworth 
and Sir R. Strachan having been obliged 
to leave the French coast, on account 
of the violent gales that had for some 
days before prevailed. ‘They are the 
same ships which captured the Calcut- 
ta, Capt. Woodriffe, in Sept. 1805, and 
consist of the Majestueux of 110 guns 
the Magnanime, Lion, Suffrein, and Ge-~ 
mappe, of 74, the Calcutta of 54, which 
has been refitted, a large frigate and a 
corvette. ‘Their destination is supposed 
to be Martinique or Guadaloupe. It ap- 
pears that Sir John Duckworth and Sir 
Richard Strachan, who have each five 
sail of the line, had early intelligence of 
their sailing, and have gone in pursuit 
of the enemy by different tracks. Sir. 
Samue! Hood 1s arrived in the Centauz 
at Portsmouth from Madeira, and brings 
intelligence, that the Comus frigate had 
been chased on the 24th Jan. by an 
enemy’s fleet ; that the Comus bore up 
for Madeira, aud on the 27th, (the day 
Sir Samuel left that island) fell in with 
Sir John Duckworth, to whom the in- 
formation was given, and who continued 
the chace in the route the enemy had 
taken. 
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DREADFUL STORMS. 


On the rath of February, another 
dreadful huriicane came on from the 
northwest, which was felt from the 
Humber, down the ehannel to the west 
of Jreland, and has produced most fatal 
effects smong the shipping. Several ves- 
sels were wrecked near Margate. One, 
a sloop from Portsmouth, the crew, five 
in number, perished in sight of many 
persons on the beach, who could give 
no assistance. The brig Clyde, from 
Yaliax, with ram, sugar, kc. also went 
on shore ; by means of ropes thrown 
from the ship to the beach, the captain, 
iis wite, and three of the crew, were 
saved, the rest perished; the situation 
of the unfortunate female was truly dis- 
iressing 5 the mate ot the ship jumped 
into the sea wuh her, when an immense 
wave separated them, and threw him on 
the shore ; at the same time the lady was 
cairied round the ship, on the other side 
of which she was thrown on the beach, 
compleatly naked. ‘Thirteen vessels 
were driven ashore between Yarmouth 
and Lowestotie, but most of them were 
expected to be got off. ‘The Countess 
of Elgin cutter 1s also on shore at Mar- 
gate. Ten vessels are said to have dri- 
ven ashore in Dublin Bay ; one of them 
was the Heroine, Barry, from Green- 
ack for Limerick 5 crew and part of the 
cargo saved. Five fishing boats and all 
their crews were lost near Dunleary. A 
pilot-boat was lost at Drogheda, with 
two of hercrew. Eight fishing wher- 
ries belonging to the Skerries are stat- 
ed to have been lost with all their crews. 
‘The tempest splitthe hulk of the Prince 
ot Wales packet, lately wrecked in Dub. 
lin Bay, which lay sunk in the sands, 
and $6 of the bodies which had so long 
remained in the vessel, mostly soldiers 
and their wives, were drifted on shore, 

About the roth of February also, and 
the three succeeding days, there fell in 
the midland aud southern counties of 
England, a storm of snow, accompanied 
by a severe frost, both supposed to be 
beyond example. We have collected 
the tollowing particulars, as somewhat 
remarkable: 

In some places it was drifted to the 
height of oor so feet. In Hunting. 
conshire it lav in many places from 42 to 
rg feet, and the soldiers at Yaxley were 
employed to cutit through, ‘Ihe ac- 


counts received from ‘various parts of 
the country are very distressing, Many 
persons have lost their lives, some o2 
whom were frozen to death, others kil- 


Jed by carriages upsetting. ‘The fail o¢ 


snow was particularly heavy upon the 

reat north road. In every direction, 
it was found necessary to put an addi- 
tional number of horses to the coaches, 
but in a few instances only was the dif- 
ficulty thus overcome, In the vicini- 
ty of Biggleswade, the Newcastle and 
several other mail-coaches were 
pletely buried in the snow, and it was 
only by the greatest labour and exer- 
tion that the passengers were rescued 
irom their perilous situation. In other 
places the mails were taken; out, and 
forwarded on horseback, but even this 
mode of conveyance was interrupted in 
some casts. Several horses were killed, 
either by falls or by excessive fatigue. 
The Portsmouth coach lust its way, and 
was nearly overturned. Two female 
passengers were frozen to death on the 
outside. The London coaches s¢t off at 
the usual time from Brighton, but were. 
all compelied to return before they had 
proceeded but a short distance. A child 
belonging to a soldier of the grst regi- 
ment perished on one of the baggage 
waggons, between Brighton and Lewes. 
In the dreadful tempest of the 13thin the 
morning, a chimney fell upon the roor 
of a house in Chichester, and beat in a 
rafter, which fell on Mr Wm. Mitcheil, 
who was sleeping in the room, by which 
he was instantly killed. ‘Lhe same 
storm blew down a considerable part of 
the Prince of Wales’s wall in St James’s 
Park, and also a large stack of chimnies 
im the Countess of Clare’s house, in 
London, which forced through the root; 
and upwards of a ton of bricks fell into 
her Ladyship’s room, burying her in the 
ruins, from which she was taken after 
two hours, almost miraculously, unhurt. 
On the night of the 11th, a wing of the 
house of Mr Walpole, at Ladon, Herts, 
was blown down, and Mr Bellis, a ser- 
vant maid, and a boy, were buried in the 
ruins, The former was dug out 2 
corpse, the child died next day, and the 
servant was dangerously bruised. A 


stack of chimnies fell down in Hamp- | 


stead road the same night, and killed a 
butcher’s boy. A woman who rode on 


the outside of the Birmingham Balloon | 


ceach, was frozen to death. 
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Court oF TEIXDs. 


HECourt of Teinds gave judgment, 

Feb. 3. ina cause of grrat importance 
to the Landholders and Clergy of Scot- 
land. In consequence of two judg- 
ments pronounced by the House otf 
Lords, one of them in the case of Kirk- 
den, in 1784, and the other in the case 
of Tingwall, in 178g, it was established, 
that Ministers might apply tothe Court 
of Teinds for augmeniations of their 
stipends, although they had been pre- 
viously augmented since the Union ; and 
since the dates of these judgments, the 
Court, on account of the preat and rapid 
ehanges which bad taken place in the va-. 
lueof money andexpenseof living, grant- 
edaugmentations ina number of cases, al- 
tho’ the stipendshad beenbefore augmen- 
ted since the Union. Towards the end 
of last year, the minister of Prestonkirk, 
mm East Lothian, having brought a pro- 
€ess of augmentation, the pornt agitated 
in the cases of Kirkden and Tingwail 
was revived, on the part of the Earl of 
Wemyss, one of the heritors; and al- 
though this stipend had only been once 
augmented in the course of 130 years, 
his Lordship contended, by way of pre- 
liminary objection, that the Court had 
no power to give any addition, because 
ihe former augmentation had been a- 
warded since the Union. In order that 
this point might be once more fully dis- 
cussed and settled, the Court appointed 
counsel to be heard in- their presence, 
and then ordered memorials. Upon ad- 
vising these memorials, several of the 
Judges delivered an opinion, rst, That 
the question now revived had been de- 
cided in the House of Lords in the cases 
of Kirkden and ‘Tingwall ; and that as 
#1 Consequence of these judgements, the 
Court had gone on for near 20 years 
augmenting stipends which required an 
mecrease, without the cbjection having 
been again stated till now, on the part 
of the heritors, the same ought to be 
Considered as fixed in the law of Scot- 
land, and that it would be productive 
‘ the most alarming consequences, 


were it to be altered. ad, The same 
Judges delivered an opinion, That a.- 


though the question were entire, the pa- 


rochial Clergy were entitled to be com. 
petently provided out of the teinds, a¢- 
cording to the circumstances of each 
parish, and could not be foreclosed by 
one augmentation since the Union ; the 
tithes of lands having been, from the 
Reformation downward, acquired and 
transmitted under that burden. ‘These: 
Judges at same time were clear, that, in 


order the more effectually to check ° 


premature suits for re-augmentation, 4 
period should be fixed upon by the Le- 
gistature, within which it should be de- 
clared incompetent to make renewed 
applications of this kind. A great ma- 


jority of the Court having concurred in, 


these opinions, judgement was pronoun- 
ced accordingly, repelling the prelimi- 
nary objection, and allowing the Minis- 
ter of Prestonkirk to be heard on the 
merits of his case. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

In our Jast Magazine we inserted % 
letter from the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land to the Hon. Henry Erskine 5 the 
following is Mi Lirskine’s reply 

Prince's Street, 
My Lorn, Fan. 29. 1808. 

Owing to my having been absent 
from town, your Lordshmp’s Jetter of the 
acsth ultimo did not reach me til with. 
im a few days of the meeting of the 
Court, after the Christmas recess. Té 
soon after appeared ia the Courter 
newspaper, prefaced by a note, which 
have too much respect for your Lord- 
ship to suppose either had your autho- 
rity, or could meet with your approba- 
tion. Ishould, before now, have ad- 
dressed you in replv-to vour letter, had 
I not owed. it as 4 duty. to my friends 
in the Faculty to tearn their sentiments 
on the subject. 3 

kt is far from my intention to enter 


into any discussion of the merits of 


either of the bills which have been un- 
P der 
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der the consideration of the Faculty.— 
We have both had opportunities ot com- 
younicating to the public our respec- 
tive Opimons on this very important 
matter, for, though prevented by at- 
tendmg my duty an Pariament trom 
being present at the meetings of the 
Faculty in February last, which you 
verv politely regret, in terms so fiatter- 
ing to me, yet, trom the share I took, 
along with several other Gentlemen 
who attended those meetings, in aiding 
the able and patriotic exertions of Lord 
Grenville, in preparing the bill which 
his Lordship submitted to the House 
of Lords, the bill itself, and the rea- 
sonings of those Members of the Facul- 
ty who supported it, comprised every 
thing I could have said had I been per- 
sonally present, 

‘Though desirous of keeping clear of 
any further discussion of systems of 
yudicial reform, which are in the hands 
of the public, and will soon be the sub- 
ject of deliberation in Parliament, yet 
there are some points in your Lord- 
ship’s letter which, in justice to myself, 
to my fnends, and, above all, to the 
Noble Lord to whose exertions the 
public are so deeply indebted, I cannot 
allow to pass unnoticed, 

The thing that chiefly engaged my 
attention, on perusing your Lordship’s 
letter, was the opinion you deliver con- 
ecrning the effect of Lord Grenville’s 
bill on the law of Scotland. After men- 
tioning the two bills of Lord Grenville 
and Lord iidon, you say—‘* My opi- 
nion, as an individual, 1s, that the first 
of those measures would have termina- 
ted in the destruction of the law of 
Scotland, though not intended to pro- 
duce that effect.” This expression, 
my Lord, I do confess, excited my ut- 
most surprise. ‘Chat Lord Grenville’s 
bil proposed to divide the Court of 
Session into Chambers, to establish a 
Chamber of Review, and to restore the 
‘Trial by Jurv in Civil cases, ** tor the 
better Administration of Justice,” as 
the Treaty of Union, in its letter and 
Spirit, authorised, is an indubitable 
truth, and the aecomplishment of this 
was the great object of Lord Grenville’s 
bill; but having had a share in prepar- 
ang that bill, and having since again and 
again Celiberately perused it, I conceive 
myself well entitled to aflirm, in oppo- 
sauon to your Lordship’s opinton, that 


it left the jaw of Scotland, in all its 
parts, entire and unaltered. 

In whatever form, therefore, in con- 
sequence of Lord Grenville’s bill, the 
administration of Justice.in Scotland 
should be conducted, still the princi. 
ples of the law of Scotland would, of 
necessity, regulate and guide the deci- 
sions of every Chamber, of every Jury, 
and of the Court of Review. There could 
not exist any other possible rule or cri- 
terion of judgement; but since your 
Lordship, in your letter to me, which 
you have also communicated to the 
public, has hazarded the broad assertion 
that Lord Grenville’s bill would, in your 
opinion, have terminated in the des- 
tructior of the law of Scotland, I do, 
with the utmost sincerity, declare, that 
of any enactment in Lord Grenville’s 
proposed bill, which would have des- 
troyed, or tended to destroy, any prin- 
ciple existing m the law of Scotland, I 
am profoundly ignorant. 

In this opinion I am the more confi- 
dent, because I am supported in it by 
the resolutions of the House of Lords, 
which recognize the division of the 
Court of Session into chambers ; the 
restoration of the Trial by Jury in civik 
cases ; and the institution of a Chamber 
of Review. It would be abold and un- 
warranted assertion to say, that the re- 
solutions of that most Honourable House 
subverted or destroyed the Law of 
Scotland; and yet the bill afterwards 
introduced by Lord Grenville into Par- 
liament, and which, you say, would 
destroy the Law of Scotland, was fram- 
ed in precise conformity to those reso- 
lutions, and contained nothing more 
than the detailed means of carrying the 
great principles thereby recognized into 
effect. 

1 presume that your Lordship, on re- 
collection, will scarcely be inclined to 
adhere to that expression, though it 
were possible to confine it to Lord 
Grerville’s bill, not identified as it is 
with the resolutions of the House of 
Losds ; for I observe in the minutes of 
the Faculty, of the 2d of March last, the 
following entry: “* Mr Gillies moved, 
that the thanks of this meeting be given 
to Lord Grenville, for the attention 
which he has shewn to the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland, by introduc- 
ing the present bill into Parliament.— 
This motion was seconded by Mr 
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Archibald Célquhoun, and carried una- 
nimously.”"—As I cannot presume that 
your Lordship would second a motion 
of thanks to any Peer of Parliament, for 
introducing a bill which, whether in- 
tended or not, would terminate in the 
destruction of the Law of Scotland, I 
have the satisfaction to think, that there 
was a time when your Lordship, how- 
ever you might differ from me as to the 
expediency of its enactments, did not 
consider them as of a tendency destruc- 
tive to our law 3 and I am not without 
hopes that you may again return to the 
same opinion. 

Your Lordship is pleased to say, that 
sufficient time was not given to the 
members of the Faculty for considering 
his Lordship’s bill, as it was not put into 
their hands till the 2gth of February, 
and the meeting was held on the 28th; 
and you * leave me to judge whether 
all the members of Faculty, not then in 
Edinburgh, could have had it in their 
power to attend; and whether there 
was not very little time given, even to 
those on the spot, necessarily much oc- 
cupied with professional business at that 
period of the session, to peruse and con- 
sider proposed legislative enactments 
of sueh magnitude and importance.” 
Permit me to remind your Lordship, 
that the resolutions of the House of 
Lords, in conformity with which Lord 
Grenville’s bill was framed, had passed 
many months before; that they were per- 
fectly known toevery member of the Fa- 
culty as well as tothe country at large ; 
and that, at the meeting of the Faculty 
to which the bill was submitted, nothing 
was discussed or decided on but the ge. 
neral principles and leading features of 
the measure. ‘The numerous atten- 
cance of the members of those meet- 
ings; the presence of all the counsel 
most deeply engaged in professional 
business; the full and able debates that 
took place, are proofs that no incon- 
venience was felt by the gentlemen at 
the bar, from the shortness of the no- 
tice, J should have the less expected 
such a complaint from your Lordship, 
when it is considered, that though (as 
you inform me) a requisition was, on 
the 25th November, made to the Dean 
of Faculty, to call a meeting for con- 
sidering Lord Eldon’s bill, it was not 
till the 18th of December, that the no- 
tice was given for a general meeting to 


be held on the 23d: Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of this notice, the 
members of the Faculty who attended, 
found themselves competent, not only 
to decide on Lord Eldon’s bill, but to 
consider and give their sanction to a 
number of resolutions which had not 
previously been communicated to the 
Faculty at large, and whick could not 
have been anticipated trom any thing 
in Lord Eldon’s bill, as they will be 
found to be contrary to several of its 
principles, and subversive of some of its 
most material enactments. 

Your Lordship alleges, that nbt- 
withstanding the absence of so many 
members, to whom I had sent copies of 
my letter to you, and of others who ap- 
prove of Lord Eldon’s bill, a greater 
number of the Faculty concurred in the 
resolutions then adopted, than did con- 
cur in any of the resolutions which I 
describe, as approbatory of the material 
provisions of Lord Grenville’s bill.— 
This is a proposition to which I cannot 
assent, and no investigation regarding 
it could lead to any satisfactory result : 
for besides that, at the last meeting, 
many members were present, who, nct 
having taken any share in the delibera- 
tions on Lord Grenville’s bill, cannot 
be held to have made any choice be- 
tween the two measures, others had 
been admitted to the Faculty very re- 
cently, and a conside:able number who 
joined in approving of Lord Grenville’s 
bill, are held to have given their assent 
to the late resolutions ; Dut,.in doing 
so, it cannot be presumed that they de- 
parted from their former opinion, tho* 
they might be willing to adopt a mea- 


sure of reform, which, though less ad-. 


vantageous than that which they had 
supported, they might preter to the al- 
ternative of leaving the administration 
of justice in the Court of Session on its 
present footing, 

Your Lordship concludes with saying, 
that ‘* the resolutions adopted on the 
23d are certainly adverse to several im- 
portant principles of Lord Grenville’s 
bill; but they, with equal preciston, 
sanction those of the bill iatroduced by 
Lord Eldon, whilst, at the same time, 
they suggest useful information for car- 
rying those general principles into prac- 
tical effect, such as the professional ex- 
perience of the members of Faculty-en- 
abled them to supply.” For -the rea- 
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sons already given, I avoid entering in- 
to the merits of Lord Eldon’s bill, or 
these resolutions, either in the abstract, 
or in comparison with the bill of Lord 
Grenville; but I can by no means ad- 
mit, that these resolutions sanction, with 
precision, the enactments of Lord El- 
don’s bill :—they, on the contrary, most 
materially alter its principles, (auch to 
the better I am ready to admit) of 
which one resolution, * that no power 
or authority, ofa legislative kind, ought 
to be delegated to the Court itself, un- 
less carefully limited to such rules of 
procedure as are subordinate and tech- 
nical ;” and another resolution relating 
to the powers of the intended Commis- 
sioners, by which it is resolved, ** that 
there are some general points which tt 
would be expedient to fix, in the first 
instance, by the direct authority of the 
Legislature, leaving to the Commission- 
ersonly tov report upon the form and 
manner in which they should be carri- 
ed into execution,” afford very striking 
examples. [t is matter of regret, that 
the gentlemen who moved those resolu- 
trons, amendatory of Lord Eldon’s bill, 
should not have seen it proper to do a- 
way the whole of those proposed enact- 
ments, which appoint a Royal Commis- 
on to make report to his Masesty, 
to be laid before Partiament, suggesting 
:mprovements onthe Administration of 
Justice in Scotland, and, particularly, 
regarding the extent to which the in- 
valuable blessing of Jury Trial should 
te extended to that part of the united 
kingdoms; for I have no hesitation to 
sav, that such a measure bears a much 
stronger resembiance to the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament of Scotland, in 
the worst of times, when the Lords of 
the Articles prepared every proposition 
to be submitted to that body, than to 
the usages of the Legislature of Great 
Britain 5 and if, in any case, such dele- 
gation of the deliberative powers of 
Pariiament would be more peculiarly 
unproper, it is tn the present instance, 
where the object in view is an altera- 
tion in the mode of administering civil 
ustice 5a question to which, above al! 
Others, the House of Lords, the su- 
yreme appellate jurisdiction from the 
Courts of Law in Scotland, must, by 
thearselves, be completely competent. 
Having made the above observations, 


Boica your Lordship’s letter has drawn 


from me with reluctance, I am, My 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, 

Henry Erskine, 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland, 


The following 1s the Lord Advocate’s 
answer to the above Letter :— 


George Street, 30th January, 1858. 


Dear Sir, 

Last night I received your letter of 
of 29th January, in answer to mine of 
the 25th ot last December. It is far 
from my intention to enter into an e- 
pistolary discussion ofthe virious points 
agitated.in yourletter. I conceive that 
both of us may be much better employ. 
ed, 

My opinions on the subjects alluded 
to in my letter of the zsth of December 
have been uniform and consistent, Your 
ingenious remarks have in nowise sha- 
ken these opinions, and were I to de- 
vote the next five weeks to ‘studying 
the contents of your letter, I am con- 
vinced they would remain what they 
now are, and always have been. I only 
think it necessarw farther to state, that 
the note with which my answer to 
your letter was prefaced in the London 
Courier, I never saw till that paper 
reached me in the usual manner in 
Edinburgh; and I cannot doubt that 
you and your friends feel as little hurt 
as I should by such an anonymous para- 
graph published in a newspaper, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ar. CoLQuHoun. 
The Hon. Henry Erskine of Ammondell, 


Apprgss of the City of EpinBuRGH 
the Kinc. 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty’s most Loyal and 
Dutiful Subjects, the Lord Provost 
and Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
beg leave to address your Majesty at 
this period, so interesting to your Ma- 
jesty’s Kingdoms, and to the whole Na- 
tions of Europe. 

We are not insensible of the evils to 
which we are exposed, or of the dangers 


with which we are threatened. We caf- 


not, and we do not wish to disguise from 
ourselves, that the War in wiHich your 
Ma- 
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Majesty is engaged has been distin. 
guished by perils hitherto unknown to 
the civilized world, But it can never 
be forgotten that this War w as not un- 
dertaken from views of ambition and 
conquest, but for the just and necessary 
purpose of defending the honour of your 
Majesty’s Crown, and the liberty and 
dignity of your people, against the pre- 
sumptuous usurpations of a Power, 
whose unceasing aim, amid the variety 
and extent of its designs against the 
rights of independent nations, has been 
the subjugation of this happy Em- 
pire; and it is not without feelings of 
an honourable pride we reflect, that the 
wisdom of your Majesty’s Councils, and 
the efforts of your arms, have not been 
in vain; that by them the encrvach- 
ments of the enemy have been stayed 5 
and that Great Britain has been, and, 
under the blessing of Almighty Ged, 
may continue to be the refuge to which 
other nations may still resort for assist- 
ance and protection, 

With these sentiments deeply impres- 
edon our hearts, we have felt it a duty 
we owe to the community of this an- 
cient metropolis, which we represent, 
humbly to express to your Majesty our 
firm conviction, that peace suitable to 
the interest and dignity of your realms 
is Only to be attained by persevering in 
those measures which have given to this 
Country the high station she now holds 
among the peuple of the earth; and 
that whatever exertions or sacrifices 
may be required, we are willing to sup- 
Port, or to fall with the honour of your 
Majesty’s Crown, the Independence of 
your Empire, and the Rights and Liber- 
bes of your subjects. 

Signed in our name and presence, and 

by our appointment, and the seal of 
the said city is hereto affixed, at E- 
dinburgh, this 15th day of January, 
1$o$ years. 

Donatp Smith, Provost. 


ABERDEEN MEETING. 


Town. Hajl, Fan. 23. 
In consequence of an application made 
to the Lord Provost by a number of res- 
ectable Gentlemen of this city, re- 
(vesting his Lordship to call a meeting 
of the inhabitants at large, to consider 
of the expediency of addressing his Ma- 
February 18c3, 


1$5 
jesty at this important crisis, and of ex- 
pressing to him their firm determination 
to support, by every means in their 
power, the dignity of his Crown, and 
the just rights and interests of the Bri- 
tish empire—a most numerous and res- 
pectable meeting of the principal Gentle- 
men, Merchants, and Manufacturers of 
this city, and neighbourhood, was held 
at the ‘Vown-hall this day.—The Lord 
Provost, upon taking the chair, shortiy 
stated the purpose for which he had 
been requested to call the meeting, 
when Mr Milne of Crimonmogat rose, 
and, in an appropriate address to his 
Lordship and the gentlemen present, 
introduced the following motion, which 


was immediately seconded by Sur Alex.» 


Bannerman, Bart. and unanimously a- 
dopted by the meeting, viz. 

RrsoLvep—* That at this eventful 
crisis, we consider it a duty incumbent 
on us to address his Majesty, in order 
to assure him of our firm determination 
to support our happy constitution and 
government, and the true interests of 
the British empire. 

“That although the effects of the ene - 
my’s most extraordinary measures and 
exertions, bevelled against the trade and 
industry of the country, may occasion 
some temporary and unusual inconve- 
nience, we are weil assured that it 1s on- 
ly by persevering in wise and vigorous 
measures, that we can expect to obtaina 
safe, honourable, and lasting peace.” 

Mr Miuine then moved, that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare a dutsful 
and Joyal address to the King, founded 
on the foregoing resolution, when the 
following gentlemen were named for 
that purpose, viz. the Lord Provost, Mr 
Milne, Sir Alexander Bannerman, Mr 
Brebner, the Rev. Dr Brown, and the 
Rev, Mr Sheriffs. Previous to going 
into the Committee, Dr Brown rose, and 
in a most energetic speech, of which 
we can only offer a faint outline, ad- 
dressed the Provost and the meeting as 
follows: 

My Lorp Provost, 

“It is with real pleasure that I ob- 
serve so pumerous and respectable an 
assembly of my fellow citizens on this 
occasion ; and this pleasure is increased 
by perceiving that loyalty to eur good 
and gracious King, that attachment to 
our country, and that spirit characteris- 
tical or Britons, by which .we are all a- 
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nimated. The present situatioa of our 
country, is perhaps uaexampled, It 4s 
a situation of peril; but it is a situation 
adapted to call forth those virtues which 
constitute real greatness aud glory.— 
Ever since that tremendous event, the 
French revolution, the rulers of France 
have uniformiy aimed at oppression and 
conquest; for the accomplishment of 
which, they have emploved every form 
ot traud, peridy, and violence. Nor 
have any Ministers whom this country 
tius had. since the portentous event above 


~a.luded to, ever been able to remain on 


terms of amity with the avowed enemy 
of eur country, whose desolating ca- 
reer has overrun nearly all the continent 
of Europe, and swept away law, reli- 
gion, civilization, and humanity. Our 
present condition, as a people, enters, 
without question, into the general plan 
of Providence. We partake in the 
atilictions under which so manv nations 
gruan; and our share of the jchastise- 
ment consists in the heavy public bur- 
dens under which we all suffer. But if 
our burdens tend to reform our man- 
nersethe end to which it as both our 
duty and our interest to refer them, we 
shall indeed receive great benefit; and, 
being placed under the protection of the 
Aimigaty, shail have no cause to fear all 
the contederated vassals of our chief e- 
nemy, nay, ail the other nations of the 
globe combined against us. 

** But we have great and splendid du- 
ties to discharge, duties which, if fulfil. 
led with the spirit befitting our national 
character, and our profession of religion, 
will raise our Country to a rank among 
the nations, which, great as its fame 
may be, it has not hitherto attained ;— 
wil place it beyond the malice and the 
power of its enemies—wall bring it se- 
curity and peace—and will enable its 
inhabitauts to transmit to their posterity 
the precious mheritance received from 
tacir ancestors, not only unsullied and 
uaimpaired, but increased, and shining 
with a lustre which no lapse of agcs 
shall ever be able to tarnish. ITf,onthe 
other hand, the creat duties to which 
we are row called are violated or ne- 
giected —f we meanlv shrink from the 
struage—if we betray a spirit unwor- 
thy of our country, our forefathers, and 
vurstives, we are disgraced for ever; 
and the privileges, tie distinctions, the 
giory of Britous, are sunk ia a degrada. 


tion, from which they can never be re, 
trieved. 

“ Asin the life of every individual, 
Sir,'so, in the history of every nation, 
there are periods and situations in which 
their true character isto be evinced.— 
Most of the other nations of Europe 
have incurred disgrace and misery in 
this trial. We are now arrived at that 
crisis which is to determine whether 
this is alsoto be our fate. When De- 
rius and Xerxes invaded the small Gre- 
cian repubiics, did they yield to the 
millions whom those despots had assem. 
bled? When Hanniba! had gained the 
battle of Cannvze, and threatened Rome, 
did the Roman Senate supplicate him 
for peace, or even accept his terms of 
ransom for his prisoners? Did the Swiss, 
when they had to contend with the 
formidable power of the House of Aus- 
tria, indulge im fear or despondency : 
Did the Dutch (how miserably altered 
this people,) when struggling for their 
liberties against the Spanish Monarchy, 
admit the suggestions of terror, or fool- 
ish compromise, during a war which, 
with a short interval, lasted eighty years? 
When the Spanish Armada approached 
the English coast, did Elizabeth ,and 
her subjects crouch in trepidation and 
pusillanimity ? ‘The event is known, 
and [need not enlarge onit. “They rose 
in courage in proportion to the dangers 
that threatened them. Their patience 
and intrepidity kept pace with their 
difliculties. ‘These they trampled under 
foot, and like the oak, were more firmly 
rooted in their ground of principle and 
courage by the storm that assailed them. 

** Our enemy, Sir, bas adopted a new 
species of warfare, which he thinks best 
suited to subdue our national character. 
He considers, or affects to consider, Bri- 
tons as a nation of merchants, manufac. 
turers, and shopkeepers, who, tor the 
sake of gain, will submit to any indigni- 
ty. This idea is completely false. ‘Lhe 
British nation comprises allthe diferent 
conditions and employments of society, 
by which life is benefited, improved, 
and adorned ; and how greatly do these 
surpass all the noxious glare, the false 
glory, which this tyrant assumes, and 
which is extended by misery and deso- 
lation, and closely connected with ptl- 
lage, robbery, and slaughter ! Following 
out this idea, however, and finding that 
his threats of ipvasion have been 
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ed by our glorious navy, by our army, 
our militia, and cur volunteers, he has 
resolved to try the effect of restraints 
and prehibitions in regard to our trade. 
He compels his slaves to endure the 
want of their most ordinary comforts ; 
and supposes, that if the gains of our 
traders and manufacturers are diminish- 
ed, they will desire any peace which he 
may be pleased to dictate. 

“ T amconvinced he will find that he 
has grossly miscalculated the British 
character—that this nation can bear as 
firmly as it can act ; that he has exalted 
it by the means he employs in order to 
depress it; and that this last measure 
will be as vain and fruitless as every o- 
ther which he has adopted for our sub- 
jugation, I trust that, by the same glo- 
rious perseverance which this nation 
bas hitherto shewn, he will be compel- 
led to receive terms compatible with 
our national security, and that our so- 
vereign will be enabled to conclude a 
peace safe, honourable, and lasting. 

“Let us lay aside all party spirit, 
which has so often been detrimental to 
our national interests, and act with one 
heart and one hand when the preserva- 
tion of all is concerned. Such true pa- 
triotism, manifested in particular by 
our merchants, manufacturers, and tra- 
ders, will, in the present crisis, produce 
the most happy result. It will redound 
to their own honour, and shew that, as 
they contribute to the prosperity of 
their country, so they can also support 
it in adversity or in danger, by not on- 
iy sharing the common hardships with- 
out murmuring, but by cheerfully sa- 
erikcing their private interest to so 
good and glorious a cause, and by 
evineino that wisdom, which clearly 
perceives their interest and that of their 
coumry to be the same. Let ws a- 
mend our lives, act virtuously, and 
place our confidence in the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe. 

_“* IT most cordially concur in the mo- 
tion for the Address now made, which, 
as has been well expressed by the respec 
table mover, seems calculated to meet 
the sentiments of at! who are actuated 
by a spirit truly British.” 

He was followed by the Rev. Dr 
Shireffs, who addressed the meeting in 
a most impressive manner as tolluws 

** My Lory Provost, 
“ As I cannot imagine thet there is 
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any difference of opinion among us on 
the subject we are now assembled to 
consider, I shall not take up much of 
your time in expressing my sentiments. 

T am happy to see here, on this oc- 
casion, a mecting so numerous, and on 
every account so highly respectable 5 
and [ have not the smallest doubt of 
the unfeigned loyalty and patriotism of 
all my fellow citizens. 

* Could I allow myself to suppose 
that there was any person in this room, 
or indeed in this city, who was inclined 
to object to the measure proposed, L 
should think it my duty to use every 
argument in my power, to say perhaps 
many such things as my reverend-co!l- 
letgue has well said, and to strain to the 
utmost my feeble voice, in order to con- 
vince him of his error. But this 1 am 
far from supposing to be, at present, 
cessary. 

“We must all be sensible that the 
times are awful and perilous. We must 
all be sensible that we are placed im 
circumstances, which call upon us, by 
every principle of duty and every con 
sideration of mterest, to be of one mind, 
and to exert our united efforts in the 
support and defence of cur King and 
Country, contending with one of the 
Most danterous confederacies that was 
ever formed against the independence of 
the British empire. 

-** At such a juncture, it is pecniiarly 
proper that our beloved and venerable 
Sovereign, under the weighty and mui- 
tiplied cares of Guvernment, and the 
anxiety which must often press upon 
his royal mind, should receive all the 
support which the affectionate testimo- 
nies of the lovaity and attachment of his 
faithful people can give. 

* [I therefore give mv most hearty 
concurrence to the resolution now 
moved and seconded.” 

The Committee having withdrawn 
for a short time, returned with a copy 
of an address to his Majesty, which be- 
ing read to the meeting, was most Cor. 
diaily and unantmously agreed to, and 
the Lord Provost requested to transmit 
the same to Mec Farquhar, Member for 
the city, to be presented to the King. 
YVhe thanks of the meeting were then 
voted to the Provost for his readiness in 
calliog the citizens together on the oce 
casion, and for his very proper conduct 
jn the chair. 
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A singular innovation was lately at- 
tempted to be introduced in the form 
oi the Scots Presbyterian worship, at St 
Andrew's church, Glasgow.— This was 
the use of an organ, which had been put 
up, with consent ot the Minister aud 
congregation, as an aid in teaching 
church music, on certain evenings in 
the week. ; 

The tollowing proceedings in relation 
to this innovation took place at the 
meeting of the Presbytery ot Glasgow, 
on Wednesday, 7th October. 

The Presbytery took imto consider- 
ation the civcumstanee of an organ hav- 
ing been used one Sunday, about six 
weeks ago, during divine service in one 
of the churches of that city ; and,«smrer 
deliberating at great length, a motion 
was made to the rollowing purport, and 
eeconded—“ That the Presbytery are of 
opinion, that the use of organs in the 
public worship of God 1s contrary to 
the law of the land, and to the law 
and the constitution of our Established 
Church, and therefore prohibits it in all 
the churches and chapels within their 
bounds; and with respect to the con. 
duct ot the ciergyman an this matter, 
they are satisiied with his judicial decla 
ration, that he would not again use the 
organ mi the public worship of God. 
without the authority of the Church.” 
On the other band, it was moved and 
seconded, * that in consequence of the 
judicial declaration above alluded to, 
ihe Presbytery should find it unneces- 
sarv to proceed iurther in this business, 
declaring, at the same time, their judg- 
ment that the introduction of an organ 
into public worship is inexpedient and 
unauthorized in our Church.” The first 
motion was carried by a very consider- 
able mavority. 

It has been waggishly observed, that 
the Presbytery have added one stop 
more to ths organ than the builder in. 
stop, which silences all the 
others, 

Wednesday, Feb. ro, Barbara Mal- 
colm, for the murder of ber natural 
chiid, was executed at the west end of 
the Tolbuoth, and ber body given to 
the Proiessors of Anatomy for dissec- 
tion, pursuant to her sentence. She 
Was assisted in her devotions by the 
Rev. David Dickson, sen. one of the 
ministers of the city, and the Rev. Jas. 
Porteous, chaplain to the tolbooth, and 


appeared very penitent and resigned,— 
So feeble was she, that two men were 
obliged to support her at the place ot 
execution. 

We cannot omit taking notice of an 
incident which lately occurred, as no- 
thing similar to it, we are told, is in the 
recollection of any person living. Ow- 
ing to the heavy fail of snow in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, (noticed in page 148.) the 
London mail, which, in the usual course, 
should have reached Edinburgh on Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 14. did not arrive thi 
Wednesday morning at two o’clock,—- 
the mails of Monday and Tuesday ar- 
riving at the same time. 


Civit APPOINTMENTS. 

Queen's Palace, Fan. 20.— This day hr 
Grace Edward Venables, Lord Archbisho 
of York, was, by his Majesty’s command, 
sworn of his Majesty’s most Hon. J'rivy 
Council, and took his place at the Boara 
accordingly. 

Whiteball, Jan. 26.—The King has been 
pleased to order a Conge d’Elire to pass 
the Great Seal, empowering the Dean anc 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Car- 
lisle to elect a Bishop of that See, the same 
being void by the translation of the Most 
Rev. Father in God, Pr Edward Venables 
Vernon, to the Archbishoprick of York: ; 
and his Majesty has also been pleased, by 
his royal sign manual, to recommend to the 
said Dean and Chapter Samuel Good- 
enough, clerk, Doctor of Laws, Dean of 
Rochester, to be by them elected Bishop o* 
that See. 

Foreign Office, Dec. 16.—The King has 
been pleased to appoint Edward ‘Thornton, 
Esq. to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Sweden. 

—To appoint Charles Oakley, Esq. to be 
his Majesty's Secretary of Legation at the" 
Court. 

Foreign-Office, Dec. 26. 1807.—The King 
has appointed Lord Viscount Strangford to 
be his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary anc 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
her Most Faithful Msjesty ; and the Hoa. 
Richard Hill to be Secretary of Legation 
tu the said Court. 

Carlton-House, Now 12.—The Prince of 
Wales has appointed Dr John Hunter, of 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, to be one of 
his Royal Highness’s Physicians Extraordi- 
nary, vice Dr William Fraser, deceased. 

St Faines’s, Nov. 28.—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge has been pleased to appoint Thomas 
Hume, Esq. M. D. to be one of his Roya! 
Highness’s Physicians, 

The 
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Promotions. 


The King has presented the Rev Alex- 
ander Crosbie, to the Church of Buttle, 
vacant by the death of Mr Geo. Maxwell. 

—'T'o present the Rev. James Wilson to 
the Church of Abernyte, vacant by the 
death of Mr James Adamson. 

—To present the Rev. David Brichan, to 
the church of the united parishes of Dike 
and Moy, vacant by the death of Mr John 
Dunbar. 

The Right Hon. Archibald Colquhoun, 
of Killerment and Clathick, Lord ‘\dvo- 
cate of Scotland, is chosen Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow for the ensuing 
ear. 

Mr Alexander Ponton, Solicitor, is ap- 

ointed Precurator Fiscal for the city of 
Edinburgh, in the room of Mr Wm. Sprott, 
resigned. 

Mr John Low of Hilton, writer in Stone- 
haven, is appointed Procurator Fiscal of the 
county of isiweardine, in the room of Mr 
John Burnet, deceased 

Mr Alexander .vViGrigor, writer in Glas- 
gow, is appointed Procurator Fiscal of the 
Commissariot of Glasgow, in room of Nr 
George Smith, deceased. 


Miritary ArpoinTMENTS. 


Palace, Oct. 14.—His Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint John Ear! of 
Chatham, K. G. to be Governor of the Is- 
jand of Jersey, vice Marquis lownshend. 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Beatson is appoin- 
ted to the Government of St Helena, with 
the rank of Colonel, in the service of the 
East India Company, vice Col. DPat- 
ten, deceast. 

Lieut. Col. William Eden of the S4th 
foot, to be Quarter- Master General to the 
King’s troops serving in the East Indies, 
vice Colonel Nightingale, resigned. 

The Right Hon. Richard kyger is ap- 
pointed Judge Advocate General, in room 
the Right Flom. Nathaniel Bond, resign- 
ed, 

Whitehall, Dec. 19,—The King has been 
pleased to appaint Osborne Markham, Joba 
Fisher, and Alexander Loraine, Esars. to 
be Commissioners for the general superin- 
tendance and management of the Barrack 
Department. 

Lieut.-General Sir David Baird is ap- 
pomted Colonel of the 24th regiment of 
foot, vice General White, deceased. Lieut. 
General Nichols, Colonel of the 54th regi- 
ment, vice Sir David Baird. Major Gene 
ral the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Maitland, Co- 
lonel of the 4th West India regiment, vice 
General Nichols. Major-Geueral Lord Fox- 
bes, Colonel of the 3d Garrison battaiion, 
vice General Maitland, Major - General 
Charles Craufurd, Colonel of the 2d Dra- 
Gem Guards, vice the Marquis Town- 


557 
shend, deceased. Major-General Cart- 
wright, Colonel of the sd Dragoon Guards, 
vice Earl Grey, deceased. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 7. At Ayr, William Fullerton, Esq. 
Advocate, to Miss Susan Hunter, of Ayr. 

—. At London, by special licence, Lord 
Keith, to Miss Ihrale, of Cumberland 
Place. 

13. At Feddinch, Mr William Lindesay, 
merchant in Leith, to Miss Boswell Linde- 
suy, d.ughter of the late William Lindesay, 
Esq. of Feddinch. 

Feb. 1. At Logiegreen, near Edinburgh, 
John Reid, Esq. Ciarendon, Jamaica, to 
Martha, fourth daughter of John Phillips 
of Stobcross, 

1. At Kelso, Mr Louis de Maria, of the 
Register Office, Edinburgh, to Miss Jean 
Watt, daughter of Mr James Watt, mer- 
chant, Kelso. 

5. «it Laurieston, Mr Andrew Bell Pa- 
ton,to Miss Euphemia Pearson, youngest 
daughter of Mr John Pearson, merchant. 

5 At Edinburgh, Jcha Lawson, Esq. of 
Cairnmuir, W. 5. to Miss Isabella Ro- 
bertson, daughter of the late William Roe 
bertson, Esq. one of the Keepers of the 
Records of Scotiand. 

6 at Relugus, ‘Thomas Lauder Dick, 


Esq. younger of Fountainhall, to Miss 


Charles Aun Cumin. 

11, At Edinburgh, Mr William Wood, 
surgeon, to Miss Mary Oswald Gillespie, 
youngest daughter of tne late Dr Thomas 
Guicspie, physician in Edinburgh, 


BIRTHS. 

Dee. 28. 1807. At Edinburgh, Mrs Crau- 
fuird, wife of Mr Arch. Craufuird, W. 5. 
a daughter. 

Jen. iz, At Edinburgh, Mrs Allan, wife 
of Mr Thos. Allan, banker, a daughter. 

15. At Deal, the Lady of Capt. Hodg- 
son, of his Majesty’s ship ‘Trusty, a son. 

15 At Edmburgh, Mrs inglis, wile of 
Mr Wm. Inglis, W. S. a daughter. 

16. At Charlton, in Kent, the Viscoun- 
tess of Andover, a son. 

24. At Edinburgh, the wile of Dr H. 
Robertson, a daughter. 

26. At Brightmoney, Mrs Falconer, wile 
of William Falconer, Esq. a son. 

27. At Orton, near Stamiord, the Coun- 
tess of Aboyue, a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Patrick 
Miller, Esq jun. of Dalowinton, a daugeter. 

Feb. 4. At London, the Countes. of 
Loudon and Moira, a son and heir. 

At London, the Lady of David Scott 
Esq. a daughter. 

Lately, At London, Lady Anne John- 
ston Hope, « suil-born son. 
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At London, the Lady of the Right Hon 
Sir Arthur Wefle-lev, K. B. a son, 

Feb. 5. At Craigo, Mrs Carnegy of Crai- 
go, ason 

G. At Fdinbargh, the Lady ef Dr James 
Gregory, a daughter. 

16. At ditto, the Lady ef Colonel John 
Hope, a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Moy 12. At Carlisle, New Jersey, Mrs 
Pon ‘lweedie, widow of the late Dr Char- 
Jes Nisbet, President of Dickenson College, 
2 Carlisle, formerly minister in Montrose. 

July 12. At Hampstead, John Mylne, 
Vsq. second son of James Mylne, Esq. of 
Mylnefield. 

Aug. 31. At Verdun, in France, aged 32 
years, the Hon. Coulson Wallop, third son 
ef the lite, and brother to the present Earl 
of Portsmouth. 

Now. 7. At Rome, in the 67th year of her 
ave, Angelica Kauffman, the celebrated 
pater. 

1s. At Spanish Town, Jamzica, in child- 
bed, universally regretted, Mrs Sarah 
Skene, formerly of Edinburgh, and wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Hen. Lynch, Rector of St 
John’s, and Chaplain to the Honourable 
the House of Assembly. 

25. At St John’s, Antirua, Major Gene. 
ral C. Archer, Ist Foot Guards, commande 
ane the iorces there. 

28. At Dawlish, Devonshire, Jas. Mylne, 
of Mylnefield, in Perthshire, and Col. 
Jector of the Customs at Dundee. 

“0. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Cumming, 
widow of Mr W. Reid, writer, Edinburgh. 
Dew. Ss At Leith, John Nimmo, Fsq. 

8. .4t Ddinburgh, Mrs Smith, widow of 
tie lete Colonel Smith, commanding officer 
ofthe Royal Artillery in Scotland. 

13. At Duncee, William Yeaman, Esq. 
of Balbeuchiy. 

IG. At Kelso, Thomas Barstow, Esq. 
King’s Falconer for Scotland. 

General John Leland, M. P. for Stam- 
ford, and Colonel of the 64th regt. of foot. 

At London, Vice Admiral Sir John Pa- 
henham, of Lowestof, in Suffolk, aged 64, 

“an. S. At Southall, Robert Donald, Esq. 

At Lerwick, Mrs Catherine Innes, 
w fe of Mr John Morrison, merchant there. 

i. At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Pollock, 
Manulscturer in Anderston. 

o At Uxeter, Mrs Mary Finlay, wife of 
Mr James Dennistoun, merchant, Glasgow. 

—. At Glasgow, Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Mnroy, Fsy. merchant. 
Esq. M. P. for Yarmouth, 
the isie of Wight. 

6. At Edinburgh, after a lingering ill- 
Mess, aged 00, Mrs Helen Dalrymple, wife 


of John Carnegie of Kingslaw, late mer. 
chant in Leith. 

7. At ditto, Jotn Cunningham, Esq. son 
of the late Major John Cunningham, ot 
Bova ngreen. 

7. At Sourhope, Tweedale, Mr William 
Pringle, an eminent stock farmer. 

7. At his house at Laurieston, aged 89, 
Mr Adam Keir, formerly baker in Edinr. 

8. At Madeira, where he had gone for 
the recovery of his health, Mr Henry Dun- 
can, eldest son of Alexander Duncan, Esq. 
clerk to the signet. 

8. At London, the Hon. Miss Sophia Ann 
Walpole, fifth daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Walpole. 

8. At Wigtoun, Mrs M‘Taggart, relict 
of the deceased Mr John M‘ Taggart, late 
in Drummoral. 

8. At Edinburgh, aged 66, Mrs Lilias 
Leslie, relict of Captain John Leslie, late of 
his Majesty’s 19th regiment. 

9, At Croydon Grove, Mrs Walker, wife 
of Mr Walker, of London, banker. 

9. At Kelso, the Rev. James Hogg, mi- 
nister of the Associate congregation there. 

% At Letham, Henry Beck Hepburn, 
youngest son of John Buchan Hepburn, 
Esq. of Letham. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr John M‘Cliesh. 

9. At Falkirk, at an advanced age, Mrs 
Jean Glasgow, relict of the late Mr Jolm 
Renny, writer in Falkirk. 

9. At Linktown of Kirkcaldy, in the 45d 
year of his ministry, the Rev. James hirk- 
aldie, much and justly regretted. 

10. At Broomianlds, Robert Haldane, el- 
dest san of James Haldane, Esq. 

10. At Aberdeen, in the 68th year of her 
age, Mrs Catharine Brown, wife of the late 
Dr Robert Brown, formerly minister o! 
the English church, and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s agent at Utrecht. 

11. At Moffat, Mrs Birnie, widow oi 
Alexander Birnie, of Broomhill, Esq. 

11. At Strathendry, Miss Charles Ann 
Douglas, third daughter of Lieut.-Colone! 
Douglas. 

11. At Edinburgh, Helenora Alexander, 
fourth daughter of Claud Alexander, Esq- 
of Ballamyle. 

13. At her house in Portland Place, Lon- 
don, the Hon. Margaret Stuart Wortley 
Mackenzie, after a long and painful illness, 
which she bore with fortitude and resign4- 
tion, This Lady, once so celebrated for her 
beauty, and, during the whole course of her 
life, by the numerous virtues that adorned 
it, was descended from the noble house of 
Glencairn, being the only surviving daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Cunningham 
of Livingstone and Milncraig, by Lady 
Mary Montgomerie, daughter of Hugh 


Barl of Eglistoun, and grand-daughter of 
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George Earl of Aberdeen. Early in life 
she was married to the Hon. James Stuart 
Wortley, son of the famous John Ear} of 
Bute, and brother of the present Marquis 
of Bute, by whom she has left issue, one 
sop and two daughters; Janes Stuart Wort- 
ley, who married Lady Caroline Creighton, 
daughter of the Ear} of Erne; Miss Wortley: 
Louisa, who married Lord Levaine, elvest 
son of the Earl of Beverley, and nephew 
to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

Fan. 13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maigaret 
Taylor, daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
‘Taylor, of the Scots Episcopal Church at 
Laurencekirk and Montrose, and relict of 
Mr John Sangster, factor for the Earl of 
Galloway and Lord Dundas in theOrkneys. 

—. At Dundee, Mrs Wilson, wifs of Wil- 
liam Wilson, Esq. of Whitfield. 

15. At Edinburgh, Miss Handasyde, 
daughter of Mr Nathaniel Handasyde, late 
of Wooller. 

15. At Glasgow, aged 21, Mrs Elizabeth 
Beugo, wife of Mr James Hardie, jun. mer- 
chant. 

, 16. At Leith, Mr John Keily, solicitor at 
iw. 

17. At London, aged 24, ord Trafal- 
gar, only son of Lar! Nelson, of a typhous 
iever. 

—. At Bath, Philip Cosby, Esq. Admiral 
of the Red Squadron. 

17. At Bath, Mrs Jane Turner, relict of 
the Jate ‘Thomas Cogan, Esq. formerly in 
the service of the Hon. East India Compa- 
uy at Bombay. 

18, At Liverpool, John Keay, Esq. late 
merchant there. 

19. At Balyavies, Mrs Margaret Stra- 
chan, widow of the late Walter Gray, Esq. 
ef Carse. 

19. At Saxham cottage, William Daw- 
son, Esq. aged 81. 

<0. At his seat in Cheshire, Richard Pen- 
—- Baron Penrhyn of Penrhyn, in Ire- 
and. 

20, At Ayr, Mr Robert Milne, writer. 

20. At kdmburgh, Mr William John- 
ston, merchant, North Bridge Street. 

20. At Macduff, Mrs Wilson, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Wilson, minisier at Ganirie. 

—. At the house of the Hon A. Duff, 
Aberdeen, Anne Frances, daughter of Ma- 
jor Tayler. 

_ 21. At Abercorn Manse, Alexander, the 
infant son of the Rev. Dr Meiklejohn. 

21 At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Rid- 
dell, relict of James Goldie, Esq. of Stene 
house 

21. At Stirling, Dr Abraham Gordon. 

“I. At Edinburgh, aged 36, Francis 
Farquharson, of Haughton, accountant 
Edinburgh, 
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25. At New Cumnock, Bailie William 
Farquhag, aged 75. 

24. At Kirkwall, Mr William Manson, 
Comptroller of the Customs there. 

2+ At London, Hector Daniel Mac- 
Cleish, Esq. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

—. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr Vhomas Spens, physician. 

25. At London, eged 85, the Right How. 
Lord Selsea, Master of the Robes to the 
King. 

25. At Haddington, Mr Alexander Ja- 
niieson, portrait pauiter, much regretted. 

25. At Edinburgh, aved 17, Miss Helen 
Brown, eldest daughter of Mr R. Brown, 
writer to the signet. 

27. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Cowan, sur- 
geon there. 

vs. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr James 
Finlayson, Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity, and one of the Ministers of the cte 
ty of Edinburgh, much and justly regret 
ted. 

28. At London, aged 78, Archibald Keis, 
Esq. formerly of Edinburgh. 

28. At Dumfries, in the 22d year of his 
age, Mr Robert M‘ Michael. 

28, At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Rame- 
say, in the Sist year of her age. 

29, At London, in the 47th year of his 
age, Viscount Gage. 

29, At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Wal- 
ker, second daughter of Alexander Walker, 
Esq. 

v9, At Stirling, Miss Janet Graham, 
daughter of the late Robert Graham, Esq. 
of Shanochill. 

so. At Achaivelling, Archibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Springfield, aged 8s. 

wee At Glasgow, Mrs Hienrietta Brown, 
wife of Mr Alexander M(‘Brasir, mere 
chant. 

30. At Rozelle, Ayrshire, the seat of the 
Countess Dowager of Craufurd and Lind- 
say, aged 50, the Right Hon. Geo. Lindsay 
Craufurd, Earl of Craufurd and Lindsay, 
Viscount Garnock, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Fife, Colonel of the Fifeshire 
Militia, and a Major Genera! in the army. 

31. At Holmfauldhead,{Mrs Jane Robert- 
son, wite of George Rowan, Esq. 

Lately, Mrs Hutchison, wife of the Rev. 
Dr Futchison, one of the ministers of Ha- 
miuiton. 

Lately, Charles Duncan, Esq. of Chestere 
field county, Virginia. 

At Hammersmith, Dr Flower, physician. 

At an obscure lodging in Ratcliff High- 
way, where he fell a victim to poverty aml 
disease, Mr William Henry Hail, a distin- 
guished astronomer, compiler of the Ency- 
clopedia that bears his Name, and several 
other literary works. 
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At Hampton Road, Mr Robert Free- 
bairn, celebrated landscape painter 

Feb. 1. At London, in the 46th year ot 
her ave, the Countess of Eusion. 

1. At Edinburgh, very much regretted, 
Mr Patrick Maxton, Banker, partner in 
the House of Sir William Forbes, James 
Flunter and Co. 

4. At Bath, aged 49, John Irving, Esq. 
jate Lieut Colonel of the First West India 
Regiment. 

6. At Inverness, Mr Hugh Chisholm, 
merchant there, ared 85 years. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Gordon, sen. of 
Carleton. 

7. At Dumfries, Thomas Maxwell, Esq. 
ef Drumpark, aged 88. 

S. At manse of ‘Vorthorwald, the Rev. 
‘ames Millan, of Fourmerkland, minis- 
ter of the gospel at ‘orthorwald, in the 
2d year of his age, and 45th of his minis- 
ery. 

9, At Glasgow, Mr Daniel M‘Arthur, 
preacher of the gospel, and one of the mas- 
ters of the public grinumar school there. 

10. At ditto, Mrs Margaret Pollock, 
wife of Mr John M*‘Allan, merchant there. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Hood, re- 
lict of the Iste Dr Walliam Laing, physi- 
san in Edinburgh. 

1@ At ditto, Mr Adam Matheson, of 
‘he Customhouse, Edinburgh. 


At Lanark, John Wilson, Esq. town- 
clerk of Lanark. He succeeded his father 
in 1772, and was the fourth of the name 
and family, in a lineal Gescent, who held 
the office, the duties of which he discharg- 
ed with much credit to himself; his death 
is therefore much regretted. 

12, At Bath, aged 50, Viscount Falmouth, 

13. At Gorden’s Hotel. London, Colonel 
William Fullarton of Fullarton, of a vio- 
lent attack upon his lungs. 

is. At Edinburgh, Eliza, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr Alexander Grant, writer, Edir. 
burgh. 

i3. At Glenae House, Dumfries-shire, 
Robert Dalzell, Esq. advocate. 

1s. At Edynburgh, Mrs Agnes Wallace, 
wife of Mr William Cadell, wine merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

13. At Leith, Mr John Donaldson, In- 
tendant of Police, aged GQ. 

15. At Dundee Barracks, l.achlan Camp- 
bell, youngest son of James Campbell, Esq. 
Paymaster 2d battalion 72d regt. of foot. 

}4. At Inverness, Barbara MacIntosh, 
daughter of the late Mr William Macintosh 
of ‘olm, and spouse of Bailie Macpherson 
of that place. 

15. At Kelso, the Rev. Thomas Elliot, 
Jate minister of the gospel at Cavers. 

16, \t Coldstream, George Davidson, 
Esq. of Hoselaw. 


Price of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


3 per cevt. 1808. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peas:. 

isos. Stock Ommum. | Consols. Feb 35 $1 29 Of 30 O 
feb, 5. opr. | 634 35 | 31 6 |29 0| 32 
j;— — 4 S5 0 | 33 0 |29 0] 32 0 

26. | 231  — 165}; 4 


Pres of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


London. 


Whe it.| Barley duts. | Pease, 


1.%60 7TO[as 44 30 S4156 64 
8.1 60 729138 45 32 S81 54 69 


Feb. 


lo. | GO 72137 46] $6] 54 62 
| 60 72/57 46 | 28 sé[54 62 


Prices of Gat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


1808. Oatmeal. Barley Meal | 


Bolls. | Pease. |Rolls. | Prices 


d. d. d. d. 
Feb. 2.1 240 | 92 214 60 18 15 
9. | 240 | 22 214 $1 18 15 


16. | 280 
23. | 260 


t 


214] 42 | 18 15 
214] 50 | 18 15 
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